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Introduction 

The  following  research  report  presents  a  synthesis  and 
description  o£  existing  life-styles  and  the  beliefs,  values, 
and  attitudes  characterizing  these  life-styles  in  the  towns  of 
Columbus  and  Absarokee  in  Stillwater  County,  Big  Timber  in 
Sweet  Grass  County,  and  Red  Lodge  in  Carbon  County.   The 
research  was  designed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Custer  National 
Forest  management  plan  and  therefore  deals  primarily  with 
issues  concerning  the  national  forest  and  its  relation  to  the 
bordering  communities. 

The  information  for  this  report  was  gathered  through 
intensive  interviews  with  residents  of  the  tri-county  area 
and  reflects  their  thoughts  ?nd  feelings  about  such  things 
as  the  development  of  natural  resources  in  Custer  National 
Forest,  which  spans  the  three  counties,  and  such  alternatives  to 
existing  management  as  wilderness  designation  and  increased  recrea- 
tion.  Included  also  are  attitudes  toward  changes  these 
alternatives  might  effect  in  the  local  communitie  ;  and  any 
needed  or  desired  changes  in  communjty  makeup  which  might  be 
facilitated  by  the  planning  process. 

A  discussion  of  the  research  mothods  and  procedures  used 
for  this  study  are  presented  in  Appendix  A;  pertinent,  selected 
statistical  data  have  been  compiled  in  Appendix  B,   TI\e  text 
of  this  summary  report  is  based  almost  exclusively  on  the 
interview  data  and  is  intended  to  present  the  locals'  views  of 
their  communities  and  themselves i 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  budgetary  limitations 
made  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  field  research  to  two  brief 
visits  by  four  researchers  to  the  principal  towns  of  the 
three-county  study  area:   Columbus,  ASsarokee,  Red  Lodge,  and 
Big  Timber.   For  this  reason,  also,  the  only  rural  area  where 
interviewing  was  done  was  the  valley  between  Absarokee  and 
Nye.  Accordingly,  the  findings  in  the  present  report  must  be 
considered  preliminary,  provisional,  and  incomplete.   To 
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generate  adequate  baseline  social  data  on  the  study  area,  the 
personal  interviewing  that  was  done  must  be  expanded  to  cover 
a  representative  sample  of  all  the  communities  in  the  three 
counties,  including  the  area's  ranchers  and  farmers.  We  hope 
that  the  present  study  provides  a  good  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  this  needed  social  research  and  urge  that  it  be  done 
as  soon  as  requisite  funding  becomes  available. 

Sweet  Grass  County  and  Big  Timber 

Description 

Sweet  Grass  is  a  sparsely  populated,  agricultural  county 
of  rangeland  and  pasture,  tumbling  streams,  and  the  rugged  and 
beautiful  Beartooth  and  Crazy  mountain  ranges.   Noi-wegian 
farmers  were  early  settlers,  and  up  to  one  hundred  thousand 
sheep  used  to  summer  in  the  ."high"  country.   Today  the  county 
is  still  populated  by  descendants  of  those  iNorwegjajis,  but 
there  are  only  about  twenty  thousand  sJieep  3  eft  to  go  to  the 
mountains  each  summer.   Ranching  is  still  the  principal 
industry,  but  people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  their  tradi- 
tional dependence  on  the  land  is  being  weakened  by  land  use 
changes.  Only  about  three  thousand  people  live  in  the  county, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  are  in  Big  Timber  where  it  is 
estimated  that  23  percent  of  the  residents  are  more  than 
si;tty-five  years  old,  many  of  them  being  retired  from  the 
county's  ranches. 

In  Big  Timber,  a  grim-looking^j)ld  stone  courthouse  tells 
the  highway  traveler  that  he  is  in  the  county  seat,  and 
neighboring  false-fronted  buildings  in  disrepair  might  give 
him  an  impression  of  a  dying  town.   But  around  the  corner 
from  the  old  highway  is  a  bustling  business  community,  the 
surrounding  residential  areas  are  tidy  and  attractive,  and 
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there  are  many  signs  that  this  is  "a  coinmunily  which  pepple 
take  pride  in  and  work  hard  to  keep  up."* 

••You  can't  talk  about  Big  Timber  without  talking  about 
its  vicinity;  together  they  constitute  a  community,"  one 
resident  said.   It  is  a  community  founded  on  a  tradition  of 
strong  dependence  on  the  land,  a  tradition  shared  by  towns- 
people and  ranchers  who  higjily  vai^lueijidividuality  and  personal 
independence.  They  realize  these  prized  values  in  and  through 
consciously  and  indeed  deliberately  being  part  of  Rjetworks  of 
interdependency  with  neighbors.   Such  neighborly  relationships 
enable  them  to  be  largely  free  of  concern  about  their  member- 
ship in  the  community;  about  personal  and  social  acceptance; 
and  about  physical,  psychological,  and  social  safety.   Clearly, 
they  have  built  a  community  whose  members  have  deep  roots  and 
close  ties.   Ranchers  and  townspeople  share  this  interdependency 
together  with  a  conservatism  which  aims  to  safeguard  an  ethnic 
heritage  which  teaches  them  to  work  hard,  play  hard,  and  pay 
their  bills.   One  of  the  most  dominant  local  pressuics  is  to 
conform  to  traditional  values  that  are  espoused  by  the  '^natives.' 
Newcomers  are  watched  carefully  to  see  if  they  "can  make  it," 
i.e.,  conform  culturally  and  become  socially  accepted,  as  well 
as  make  it  economically.   "We  liave  no  tolerance  for  weird 
folks  doing  their  own  thing,"  one  native  said. 

"Big  Timber  is  too  conservative  in  some  respects  but  it 
fits  the  needs  of  those  who  live  here,"  is  a  typical  quote    (J) '^^^ 
from  interviews  with  locals,  \Although  conservative  is  the    |  i/v^ 
adjective  most  often  used  by  locals  to  describe  themselves  J  a  )  -  I/'   - 
constructive  foresight  has  led  voters  to  support  school  bond  ^  a^>>r^ 
issues  and  mill  levies,  to  authorize  a  sewage  lagoon  so  they  V  f^ - 
could  cease  dumping  sewage  in  the  river  long  before  it  was     f^ . 

^ ^-^-"^^  ^ 

*Quotes  from  interviews  are  selected  to  reflect  the  "-Z^  ft.  ^y^^'^^^'^ 
community's  viewpoint.  lAfC 
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prohibited  by  law,  and  to  create  a  Inndfill  dump  before  the 

state  required  it.   They  have  also  recently  built  a  nursing 

home,  a  hospital,  and  a  clinic;  financed  a  senior  citizens 

center;  and  are  currently  proudly  watching  construction  of  a   .c^  , 

golf  course.  :.^<<P^'^  ^''^y^ 


Formal  Groups 

The  county  is  governed  by  three  male  commissioners  and 
the  city  by  a  mayor  and  a  four -person  council,  two  of  whom  are 
women.  Women  also  make  up  half  of  the  membership  of  the  city- 
county  planning  board  wliich  represents  the  city  and  up  to  four 
and  one-half  miles  from  its  perimeter,  and  one  servos  on  the 
county  planning  board  which  covers  the  county  beyond  four  and 
one-half  miles  from  Big  Timber.   (A  woman  doctor,  who  recently 
joined  the  clinic,  has  been  warmly  accepted  by  her  health- 
profession  associates  and  by  the  whole  community.  This  is 
probably  largely  a  result  of  her  own  competence  and  personality 
but  may  have  been  aided  by  the  status  _that  women  have  enjoyed, 
in_  traditional  Norwegian  families.*}   '"ty/A   /  ,^ 

The  two  planning  boards  are  relatively  new  and  most 
residents  are  only  vaguely  aware  of  their  duties  and  mandates, 
although  they  are  suspicious  that  federal  and  state  requirements 
will  influence  the  boards'  actions  more  than  will  locally 
expressed  needs.   The  first  planner  that  was  hired  confirmed 
these  suspicions  with  some  authoritative  and  unilateral 
detlarations.   Tjie^  present  planner  seems  committed  to  working 
with  and  through  the  locals,  and  so  f«er  the  balance  between 
his  professional  guidance  aij^  their  knowledge  of  their  community 
appears  to  be  productive.   School  boards  are  far  better  under- 
stood and  accepted  than  are  planning  boards, Tas  would  be 
expected  in  a  community  having  a  strong  focus  on  the  schools. j 


*As  this  is  being  written,  she  is  reported  to  be  contem- 
plating returning  to  the  East,  owing  to  problems  in  relocating 
her  family. 


Voluntary  Groups 

One  group  of  retired  people  meets  regularly  at  JlosiJitality 
House,  a  busy  facility  in  the  business  district  for  senior 
citizens,  which  has  reportedly  "revitalized"  some  older  people 
and  reduced  their  health  problems. 

Other  popular  hangouts  for  all  ages  are  the  hrsh  school's 
athletic  events;  Fryc's  Cafe;  and,  in  the  summer,  tho  swimmLug 
pool  in  an  attractive  city  park.   Young  people  use  the  drive-in 
theater  for  a  gathering  place  in  the  summer,  regardless  of  the 
movie,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  teen  center  may  sorvc  in  tlie 
same  capacity  for  tlie  off  season.   Of  the  community's  ten 
church  congregations,  the  Lutherans  lead  in  size  and  influence; 
but  youth  groups  are  not  primarily  church  af  filiat-^d ,  except 
in  one  of  the  more  fundamentalist  sects.  More  active  youth 
and  adult  groups  reflect  the  rural  influence:   4-H,  FFA,  FHA, 
and  the  Sweet  Grass  Protective  Assocjatipn.   Busijicr.smen  belong 
to  Jaycees  and  Lions,  and  these  two  oroups  seem  to  do  the  uork 
of  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

Kinds  of  Work 

The  largest  employed  group  in  t!ie  county  is  agricultural 
workers;  but  the  biggest  visible  payrolls  at':  r>t  t.U'-   rclepriune 
company,  Frye's  rcstauiant,  and  tlie  nursing  home.   itnmg  people 
who  do  or  do  not  go,  to  college  can  successfully  st:iy  in    (or 
return  to)  th'.>  t.ou.'ity  if  they  can  jou\   the  faci  ly  .  ^rl;  or 
other  family  business.   lUit  high   y,'::ho<r'    gru'iaift.c'-.  «>')  o  di"'  W'l 
have  these  options  and  choose  to  st<<y  have  a  h-^vd   f  i.jiic  earning 
a  living,  even  though  jX-is  reported  to  be  possiblg  to  support 
a  family  quite  well  on  eight  thousand .dollars  a  year.   A  person 
who  works  with  students  said:   "If  [high  school]  graduates  are 
not  going  to  college  I  tell  them  to  get  out  of  here.   Those  who 
hang  on  don't  do  well."  But  those  who  are  "hariglTig  on"  arc 
often  working  couples  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  "our  mountains" 
and  "this  place  that  has  everything"  lor  Lhc  rcl;'tively  better 


incomes  they  might  find  in  urban  ar-jr-:  .   WivciS  woik  as  5ecru- 
taries  and  clerks  to  ensure  a  steady  l.'amiiy  income  ivhiJc 
their  husbands  sometimes  hold  several  seasonal  jobs  nnd  arc 
intermittently  unemployed.  ^  ////;   ^  "^^  ^<ip  c^.^^-^^^^ 

Essential  Values 


"What  we  fear  most  is  a  change  in  our  way  of  IJfo,' 
respondents  said  almost  unanimously.   The  quality  ol  tliat  way 
of  life  is  measured  by  (1)  lots  of  space,  (2)  little  traffic 
and  the  other  manifestations  of  masses  of  people  (it  is  easy 
to  Vnoxi   everyone  in  Big  Timber),  (3)  rural  tics,  (4)  {rood 
hunting  and  fishing  and  access  to  mountains,  (S)  a  :  uiamunity 
spirit  grown  from  locals'  relation  ^o  the  Ifind,  and  (6) 
independence.   Residents'  agricultural  ties  are  an  important 
part  of  their  way  of  life,  and  respondents  are  apprr-iiensive 
of  trends  that  indicate  a  gradual  decline  in  local  ranching 
operations.   At  present  most  tax  benefits  come  from  cattle; 
but  many  people  are  worried  about  ilu  effecis  of  :■■    .oin  <,\:" :  ■  ■ 
market,  high  feed  prices,  predator  r  Mit.rol  regulai  b.o; ,  an;- 
curtailment  of  grazing  permits.  Another  factor  contributing 
to  the  decline  of  local  ranching  is  that  "Easterners"*  are 
paying  high  prices  to  buy  up  small  ranches  to  consolidate  into 
show  places  for  tax  b.enefits,  family  and  corporate  recreation, 
or  second  homes.   Although  these  highly  visible  coinorate 
ranches  and  second  homes  are  viewed  by  locals  as  ominous 
threats  to  the  traditional  use  of  l^nd  in  the  cou)\t/  and  hence 
to  the  way  ol  life  th'.^.y   hold  so  deai  ,  an  ox  iminai  ion  of  the 
records  of  land  transfers  shows  tliaL  tlierc  have  been  relatively 
few  land  sales  in  recent  years  compared  to  areas  that  are 
closer  to  Billings. 


*"Easterners"  is  a  label  for  out- of-stal ers  from  any 
direction. 


Dude  ranches  are  still  active  in  the  covinLy,  serving  both 
tourists  in  the  summer  and  hunters  during  the  fall  hunting 
season--especially  when  located  close  to  federal  primitive 
areas.   Dude  ranch  owners  are  reported  to  be  "our  local  ecolo- 
gists"  who  are  advocates  of  fi  proposal  to  exjiand  wilderness 
designations;  but  most  locals  are  not  interc;sted  in  liaving 
their  access  to  sites  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  snowmobiling 
more  limited.   They  would  like  to  see  their  recreation  area 
"left  as  it  is." 

So  far  there  has  not  been  much  subdivision  in  the  county. 
The  biggest  threats  to  traditional  laud  use  center  on   those 
already  named: 

1.  Second  homes.   Nearby  rivers  and  mountains  make  for  desir- 
able sites  for  cabins  and  more  pretentious  recreational 
dwellings.   Owners  usually  live  in  Billings  or  at  more 
distant  cities  in  and  out  of  state. 

2.  Combining  ranches.   Although  locals  resent  "big  outside 
money"  taking  over  local  ranches ,  l:hcy  -lo   thajiMul  t.h'it. 
the  land  is  kept  in  produci.ion  jud   not  ^;ubdivid'J'.K   Hov;cver, 
they  fear  the  effect  of  corporate  ownership  in  which  the 
ranchers  do  not  have  to  make  their  living  from  raising 

cattle.       M'^^^SH^^^ 
Although  1  these  two  deyelopments  have  not  yet  brouyht  in  a  great 
number  of  new  people,  resistance  to  planninii_  regulations 
remains  high.   This  is  especially  so  among  older  and  other 
retired  residents,  who  are  also  the  most  vocal  oppoi.^Mit.s  of 
any  growth  not  related  to  agj  icultui>; .  * 

In  general,  county  residents  include  thf!  ILS.  l-orest 
Service  when  expressing  their  feelings  of  distrust  of  state 
and  federal  agencies.  Many  are  specific  about  their  dissatis- 
faction:  like  other  agencies,  the  I-orest  Service  is  "always 


*There  were  no  reports  from  nor  about  older  persons  having 
financial  trouble  related  to  taxes  or  inflation,  except  in 
reference  to  looking  after  one  anotJior. 
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asking  for  input,  but  then  the  input  doesn't  make  any 
difference"  because  such  agencies  "get  their  orders  from 
elsewhere."  Personnel  in  the  local  offices,  such  ns  the 
ranger,  are  usually  accepted  and  respected,  but  most  inter- 
viewees feel  that  such  persons  cannot  ardcquaiely  ex^ress/^ji^f^J^i^-*^'^^ 
locals'  viewpoints 'nor  adequately  manage  the  resources  and        / 
that  laymen  advisors  from  the  community  should  be  system-^  ^X^'^;>Du 
atically  included  in  Forest  Service  planning  efforts'^  On'^  A:**f-**'^^ 
the  whole,  however,  planning  efforts  are  strongly  distrusted- - 
as  are  most  efforts  that  residents  feel  are  imposed  from 
^,^utside..  7 

Residents  are  caught  between  their  fiercely  held  belief 
that  no  one  should  tell  his  neighbor  what  to  do  and  their 
fear  that  changes  will  be  imminent  as  more  people  move  in. 
But  even  though  most  of  the  interviewees  vehemently  expressed 
their  reluctance  to  see  their  community  change,  these  people 
are  pragmatists.   Most  would  be  willing  to  accept  some  small, 
nonpolluting,  nonunion  industry  (i.e.,  one  v/hicli  would  br.inj» 
less  than  fifty  families  to  the  cownunity  over  a  poriod  of 
several  years)  which  would  be  locally  controlled  and  which 
•hopefully  would  entice  young  people  to  come  home  and  stay, 
'  thus  providing  more  financial  stability  for  young  families. 

Schools 

One  of  the  most  important  focal  points  for  all  ages  in 
the  community  is  the  high  school  which  serves  the  wiiole  county. 
Tl>a  school  refXect^^tW-  c^mmiuxity'  S-  standards  of  ..response  to 
authority,  traditional  values,  and  ru^-al.li^c- styles .  There 
is  a  strong  vocational-agricultural  program  which  trains  boys 
for  ranch  work,  ranch-related  businesses,  and  jobs  in  such 
local  businesses  as  filling  stations.   The  school  has  little 
staff  turnover,  and  few  new  staff  have  been  added  because  the 
enrollment  has  not  varied  more  than  10  percent  in  the  past 
ten  years.  .  There  are  currently  220  students  in  a  building 


constructed  in  1905  that  is  still  sturdy  and  large  enough, 
although  maintenance  is  becoming  difficult.   Because  space 
is  not  a  problem,  the  town  has  been  reluctant  to  build;  but 
recently  voters  authorized  a  reserve  fund  to  begin  to  acquire 
money  for  a  new  site.   The  grade  school  facility  is  new  and 
has  ample  space  for  present  needs. 

Health 

Locals  are  very  proud  of  their  up-to-date  health  facilities 
and  feel  that  their  health  needs  are  well  met,  even  though  there 
is  no  public  health  nurse  and  little  surgery  is  performed  at  the 
hospital  (what  is  done  is  performed  l)y  a  Livingston  surgeon 
assisted  by  one  of  the  local  doctors).   Local  users  and  pro- 
viders believe  that  the  hospital,  clinic,  nursing  home,  and 
emergency  services  are  outstanding.   Two  doctors,  one  a  resident 
of  several  years  and  one  a  new  doctor  furnished  by  a  hospital 
association  contract  for  a  three-year  trial  period,  give 
residents  what  they  report  to  be  excellent  health  rare.   There 
is  some  feeling  that  the  hospital  facility  is  underutilized 
because  most  patients  who  require  surgery  have  it  done  in 
Livingston,  which  is  the  closest  surgical  center. 

The  one,  young  dentist  in  Big  Timber  is  moderately  busy; 
many  residents  go  to  Livingston  for  dental  treatment.   A  mental 
health  worker,  based  in  Columbus,  spends  two  days  per  week  in. 
Bi^  Timber.   His  cases  are  usually  referrals  from  the  schools 
and  local  medical  doctors.   As  for  alternative  and  other  health- 
related  services,  most  people  go  to  Livingston  rather  than  to 
Billings.  * 

Safety  and  Welfare 

Residents  agree  that  the  service  from  those  responsible 
for  their \ safety  (i.e.,  the  members  of  the  police  and  fire 
departments)  is  as  outstanding  as  that  of  the  health  providers 
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even  though  the  public  saTery  faci.liiios  art:  murgin;:,'.   iiic 
residents*  list  of  community  needs  usually  includes  a  noxr 
fire  station,  jail,  and  courtliouse.   The  community  is  proud 
of  the  consolidated  police-sheriff  force,  and  that  five-man 
force  reports  that  mor.il  o  and  public  acceptance  arc  jiocd.  'l'hc> 
volunteer  fire  department  has  good  fuimal  and  Jnforin.'l  ratings. 

Social  services  arc  provided  by  a  juvenile  ollicer  (the 
undersherif f ) ,  a  probation  officer  based  in  Bozeman,  and  a 
mental  health  worker  and  welfare  staff  that  are  shared  with 
Stillwater  County.   The  welfare  caseload  consists  primarily 
of  the  aging,  especially  those  in  niir::ing  homes,   i  iu;  cominuulty 
prefers  that  social  service  siaffer.s  "not  look  weird . "   In 
keeping  with  their  concern  for  independence  iind  local  control, 
the  county  officers  like  to  handle  tilings  themselves,  and 
service  organizations  are  staifed  with  peopi'.;  who  can  offer 
services  compatible  with  the  community's  standards  of  conserva- 
tism and  conformance.  ,j^[JtMJ^/^ 

Sewage,  Water,  and  i\ .  i  ;.  s £. 

The  sewer  lagoon  .uid  water  system  are  operating  at  nc:nr 
capacity.  ^  I^ocal  stiects  are  combinations  of  pravel  and 
pavement  4TCrt---)'Hi--£iiie---fri°nnp-laincd--aIiniLt — tWm.   There  is  a  reco'tly 
repavcd  highway  lunniiij;  east  tmd  v/c;'  ,  and  '  ne  Intn  c^i  ;;  to  vill 
be  built  around  tb'-  i  ovm  in  the  next  two  years.   Thorc  iv,   «.I.iTl.y 
east-west  bus  scr^'icc.  hut  Amtrak  paf^sos  t>iron;;h  w?  •' ?\out 
stopping.   TJio  locM  i-nhii,-  nirtiorl  i«  Inrj/'"  ciK/npii  •<>  briix'i.'' 
Lear  jets  for  t  I'.c  Ir'' :.■!  l  ;.i)'»  rinnpany  nnd  two  t;-!'.'c  v  anelier. . 

Housing 

There  are  not  many  houses  f.or  :ir4le  or  rent  in  Big  Timber, 
and  a  proposed  low- income' apartment  unit  has  been  delayed  by  a 
zoning  conflict.   Some-  who  wrik  in  t>jwn  choose  to  live  in 
nearby  rural  sottlcMonts  where  zoniji ;  is  cvs-o  less  restrictive 
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than  in  Big  Timber.   (I- or  example,  ti  .such  .-  cas  ?i  .1  filer 
home  may  be  set  up  ou  a  resiJontial  iot,  wiiereas  in  Bi^  Tirubcr 
trailers  are  limited  to  designated  courts.)  Many  older. 
citizens  remain  in  their  homes,  some  of  them  with  the  help  of 
social  service  aides  and  some  assisted  by  .1  Cederal  progrum 
which  has  subsidized  home  improvements.   Other  retirees  wJio 
have  moved  in  from  ranches  and  other  rural  .ireas  have  built 
new  homes.   Also,  there  is  evidence  of  remodeling  yiul  expiinslon 
of  older  homes.   Thus,  the  residential  area  has  been  kept 
attractive  in  appearance. 

What  is  Ahead  for  BiR  Timber  and  Swo(;t  Grass  Count/? 

It  is  unlikely  that  anything  will  change  the  coutinuinf: 
slow  decline  in  agricultural  employment  and  the  number  of 
locally-owned  ranches.  Market  and  other  tinanciaJ  pressures 
will  probably  contribute  to  the  buying  up  of  more  r.)iiall  ranches 
to  form  both  large,  company: owned  ranches  and  small,  one-  to 
twenty-acre  units  Co-  secrn  •  '. '■'vue •-   ■■• .    for  Iu»i,k;>  j' >■  lijo.se  i  i  .) 
work  in  other  than  ^jpricu.i  ti'ini  ;i».>*"  .   If  »  noi-c  1:  .lo  in i n !.■..-.  i. 
or  other  industrial  development,  tho  county's  popul.ition  as 
well  as  that  of  Big  Timber  will  prcl'fbly  remain  the  same  <:>. 
decline  slightly.   If  the  situation  remains  csnentiaj ly  as  it 
is,  old-timers  will  live  out  their  j.ivos  pretty  mu^])  ns  tJicy 
have  chosen  to,  but  few  young  worker,  will  l<e  able  to  afford 
the  economic  cost  of  the  social  beuMfits,  ^y  .i*^  gaiv-od  by 
continuing  to  live  in  this  desiraH?;  area. 

The  most  ideal,  -rr-vth,  from  t]-.-    standf  C'.'-t  --J'  locals , 
would  be  an  increase  of  aboiil  twenty -five  nei,'  iajn,  tics. — ^^f^*^. 
figure,  projected  for  1977  t^^   by  Mountain  West  for  MYAPO»wmri.d 
resulrt  -from  increased  tourism  and  recreation,*  developments 


*Mountain  West  Research.  Inc.,  "Hconomic  Demograjjhic 
Study  Draft  Report,"  mimcogAaphod  ['\:lena. ,   Mont,  r   Mountain 
West  Research,  July  ;6,  ]97r7),  pp.  1/^12S.   Moufitain  West  is 
a  large  research  (oncnrn  whose  main  f.ffjce  i^  ■  .1  Tempo,  A).l7;ona, 
MYAPO  is  Mid  Yellowstone  Area  Wide  Iiajuiing  Org;ii)i./:ation. 
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which  would  satisfy  locals'  cxpressci!  need  !'  r  a  Ctw  more  jirople 
to  spur  employment  and  for  a  nonpoiJuting,  probably  nojumion, 
economic  stimulus.   If,  in  addition  to  that,  Johns -M.inviile 
begins  a  low-level  mining  operation  and  no  road  is  built  from 
the  mine  to  Big  Timber,  the  county  would  begin  to  enjoy  the 
mining  tax  benefits  witlr^mme  tof  the  accompanying  population 
influx.   Under  that  "scenario,^  Sweet  Gras.s^,  County  and  Big 
Timber  would  prosper  without  paying  v^HpyMHrg-h  social  costs, 
/although  some  of  the  rural  ties  and  personal  identification 
with  the  land  would  inevitably  be  weakened  as  local  ranch  owner- 
ship decline^  ijyf\iyf^^k»i)r^'^ ^  j,/J*^^^^----:MJlj-d^ Kt^tJUy,.^^ 

From  the  viewpoint  of  most  residents  of  the  area,  jthe 
worst-  thing  tha^_coiild  bappeu^^to-^hem  is  t4jat.  a  lar^e  number 
of  people  who  htxltt-'different  values ^ from  theirs^  would  move 
into  their  community.   The  los.s  of  jpace,  the  crowding  of  I  heir 
recreation  area,  and  the  dilution  of  thei^  standards  of  cpn-   . 
formance  and  their  networks  of  neighboring  .are  the  things  tliey 
fear  most.  J  All   tJiis  could  l-.-tctpcn  uncier  tlu;  inoj  ec<  i  m'^fojL  '  ^' 
maximum  mining  wJiicli  would  )■.,  -uldod  to  the  iacroa.-:"  in  'cov:   ,  ^m 
and  recreation  use.   People  are  afraid  they  would  cxpcrienco  a 
"boom-bust"  situation  if  the  mineral  market  took  a  downturn 
or  if  some  other  unknown  suddenly  curtailed  mining. 

Under  tlits^high  growth  scenario  Moujrt?n  n  West  lafidLcts 
that  the  county  would  gain  approximately  one  thoui.>'iid  new 
people  in  the  next  tc^.n  years.*   If  about  one  hundred  people 
were  somehow  jaclhodically  plia^ed  in  each  yeai  for  t-u  yf-cu".. 
the  impact  would  sixain  ?.iie  'ovvicc  <i;  livery  -,Y?teji\  :md  ^.'i.> 
capacity  of  the  locals;  Lo  a(  cept  tl<":  nci'/comocs,  but  it  would 
probably  be  manageable.   It  is  mosl.  unlikely,  however,  that 
the  rate  of  population  increase  under > such  s.  scenario  could 
be  so  controlled.   Introduction  of  one  thousand  people  in  a 
relativelXj short  time,  even  two  years,  would  probably  cause 
irr.pparn^'l*'  social  -daiaag^-to  tlic  community. 

*Mountain  West,  "Draft  Report,"  p.  161, 
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Stillwato.r  County,  Columbus  y  and  Absarokt  c 

The  aim  of  tliis  section  of  the  report  .is  to  describe  what 
changes  have  been  taking  place  and  are  likely  to  take  place  in 
what  goes  on  between  and  amoiig  Still»</ater  County  ror.idents  as 
a  result  of  both  the  anticipated  and  actual  physical  and  socio" 
cultural  resource  developments  in  the  Stillwater  Complex. 

The  first  part  of  this  section 'will  be  couceined  with  a 
social  description  of  the  area  and  will  concentrate  on  the 
topics  and  issues  which  are  of  importance  to  the  people  who 
live  there.   Included  in  this  description  are  the  locals'  views, 
attitudes,  and  knowledge  about  what  life  is  like  for  them;  wliat 
makes  their  communities  tick;  and  what  kinds  of  skills  and 
resources  they  have  for  dealing  with  social  changes.   The 
second  part  of  tlxis  section  X'lill   contain  a  description  of 
community  services  and  their  ability  to  plan  for  and  meet  the 
demands  of  an  influx  of  people  that  might  come  with  resource 
development. 

Impact  Area  and  History 

Probably  the  area  of  greatest  social  impact  would  be  the 
southeastern  edge  of  Sweet  Grass  County  and  tJie  southern  half 
of  Stillwater  County,-  with  some  impacts  possibly  Sf>j.lling  Oi^er 
into  the  southern  half  of  Carbon  Coujity.   These  counties  a  1.1 
border  the  northeastern  face  of  tlic  Beartooth  Mountains  in 
soiith  central  Montana.   Due  to  geograjjhical  Ii;uitai  -.ous  imposed 
by  the  mountains,  any  in  flux  of  peoj'le  would  h:\\'Q    to   coaonnLxatc 
in  the  valley  between  Columbus  and  the  mine  r-ito.   The  area 
follows  the  West  Fork  of  tJiu  Stillwater  River  from  the  mine 
site  near  the  old  Mouat  chrome  mine,  down  to  the  main  branch 
of  the  river,  including  the  unincorporated  communities  of  Nye, 
Fishtail,  and  Absarokee  and  the  county  seat,  Columbtis.   Basically 
the  towns  are  composed  of  retired  people  on  fixed  incomes  and 
people  involved  in  support  occupations  foi  the  local  farms  and 
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ranches.   Tourism,  duo  to  the  locati';:,  of  tlu'^  :xroy    "tar  the 
proposed  Absaroka-lJeartooth  Wilderne;,  ,  Area,  is  slou'ly  bocviiiing 
important  to  their  economy,  as  evidenced  by  the  larj^c  iiumber 
o£  second  homeowners  and  recreationists  in  the  area. 

For  the  last  ten  years  lliree  companies  havf.   been   doipg 
exploratory  work  in  an  area  known  as  the  Stillwatei  Complex. 
This  area  is  a  rough  few   mllo-widc  arch,  stretching  approx- 
imately 32  miles  and  beginning  within  a  half  mile  of  tli-:  jiroposcd 
Absaroka-Beartooth  Wilderness  Area  (see  figure  1).   Johns- 
Klanville  Corporation,  Anaconda  Copper,  and  Af^AX  (American  Metals 
Climax)  have  all  been  staking  claims  In  the  CompJor,   In  the 
late  1960s  Anaconda  v/as  very  actively  looking  for  copper  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  Mouat  mine  that  ope? p ted  during  the 
1940s  and  part  of  the  1950s.   Since  iUO'/  Joiins-Manvl  Lie  has 
been  doing  exploratory  work  around  the  Initln.l  CreeV  campground 
which  has  led  to  the  "encouraging"  discovery  of  platinum  and 
palladium  deposits.   In  the  winter  of  197  4  Johns -Manvi lie  began 
drilling  an  exploratoj  /  adit  (horlz'.-ni  al  t";"'?.!  1 .   Tn  sprin^i 
of  1975  they  annoviv  J  pi  .t.  '  ct  n   •  -^kkI  '^x-i'ru'i.  :•  y  td.l'   ?^d 
purchased  the  Pickot~J>iu  iiauch  near  ,  i.^ic.'>lc...:.  yh^-^    •  s  evi- 
dently their  preferred  site  for  a  ccMicentrc '  or ,  po^^slhjo  .snolter, 
and  tailings  pond.'   During  this  tiinr  they  also  emj/loyed  tlu. 
Thorne  Ecological  Institute  of  DeriV'  r  to  ccduct  r  fcajDbiiity 
and  assessment  study  uf  the  •vl'fect:.  •'['  a  d'j  •■;Jopr;o3'l  in  tli"s 
area.   The  study  is  still  in  procefs.   The  i'.dir.  is  present  Jy 
closed  becaui'O  d   w.vtcr  leak  Is  carrying  jvitraies  v.- d  in 
blasting  intu  the  "t  Li  i  water  Ulver,   They  !;;\c  iiii  1  for  -i 
permit  to  reopen  tUo  'di.t. 

Four  Social  Categories 

Four  categories  of  people  in  Sfillwater  County  may  be 
identified  in  terms  of  the  social  effects  which  mining  will 
probably  have.   In  these  categories  are  the  e  1  d e rJ.x, >  <- hc_ 
working,  those  involved  with  recX£i4j:j..on.*_„J!Ji.<l.jtQinMai.t;ers . 


Figure 


Source:   U.S.  Torest  Service,  "Study  Announcement, 
Bear  tooth  I-acc  Planning  Unit,  Custer, 
Gallatin,  ar.d   Shoshone  National  Forests, 
United  Stall  ■.  Forest  Service,  Regions  One 
and  Two,"  U.S'-S,  Billings,  Montana,  July  1975 
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The  eldcrJ.)^,^most  of  whom  aie  wilows,  comprise  :;i^^hl.j.y 
more  than  one  half  tlio  population  oi  Jie  towns.   Tho)^  usually 
own  their  homes  and  live  on  :iMVing3  and  social  security.   Tax 
increases,  price  increases  on  consumer  goods,  and  inflation 
eat  away  at  tlicir  financial  »esourccj-  and  j!i»)<c  it  continually 
harder  for  them  to  make  ends  meet. 

As  Stillwater  is  a  rural  county,  Jijie  working  people  are 
primarily  concerned  with  agricultural  interests  or  with 
service,  supply,  and  related  businesses  in  the  towns.   Recent 
high  school  graduates  are  found  in  this  group,  but  jobs  are 
scarce  for  them  and  many  graduates  I<;ave  to  find  work  elsewhere 
or  to  go  on  to  school.   There  are.   mixed  opinions  about  the 
effect  that  mining  development  vvould  have  on  the  ability  and 
desire  of  young  people  to  stay  in  the  area.   One  resident 
described  the  situation  in  tiiis  I'launcr:   "Unless  yciux  father 
is  a  rancher  or  owns  a  business,  there  isn't  really  much  to 
keep  you  here . " 

The  recre.atiQ>Ti  segxneTit  -oj;  the  (lo'iulati  :u  inc  1  "j-'.^s  thesis 
who  own  second  horn'"!?,  up  an'.l  'I'.sn  4^h'  va  litsy  o*;  ar*-  .'>uyuig  i^iuo 
recreational  subdivisions  in  the  ujif-  r  part  of  the  Stillwater 
River  valley.   These  pcoi'le  usually  use  these  homes  for  only 
a  small  part  of  the  year. 

A  group  6£   residents  who  would  !h11  lonewhero  'letwcon  the 
working  people  and  tlie  recreat loniMs  are  (hose  frotu  Billijigs 
who  are  moving  itito  the  area  (buyijiy  ;.mall  acreages)  and  com- 
muting back  a^id  io.ih   to  BilJings  for  work,  3hopp;'ii<',  Tnd 
enter ta inineji t. .   I'Tkos':  jseoplo  conipri''  the  b.M]r')<.'^'!!  .:f;:]tmunJ.t  J  cs 
in  the  area  and  arc  oT  ron?;!  dorablc  uroporf'on  i\\    »:bc  norllicrn 
section  of  the  county. 

Formal  Groups 

Formal  groups  in  the  areo  arc  mninly  service  and  fraternal 
organizations;  special  interest  gv<.v.;''. ,  such  as  those  pertaining 
to  agriculture  and  church;  and  scnii"  citizens  associations. 
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Church,  agricultural,  and  school  grurp:;  arc  Jomiauiit  in  the 
school-age  population.  * 

Columbus  is  the  only  incorporated  town  in  the  study,  area 
in  this  county;  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  city  cquncil. 
The  county  is  ndministorcd  by  commisi^ loners  and  is  talked  about 
by  locals  as  "Republican  politically,  but  it  has  man/  elected 
officials  who  are  Democrats."   The  county  and  its  seat  have 
established  several  city-county  boards,  sucii  as  the  planning 
board. 

Absarokee  is  unincorporated  and  is  governed  by  ad  hoc 
groups  that  form  for  specific  purposer.  such  as  for  the  paving 
of  streets  or  for  the  installation  of  a  sewer  system  and  street 
lights.   The  town  is  extremely  proud  of  its  ubility  to  achieve 
these  purposes.   There  is  no  forma]  governing  group  in  Absarokee, 

The  Beartooth  Protective  Ar.sociation  i:^  a  group  of  ranchers 
who  have  formed  a  "cattlemen's  posse"  to  protect  their  herds 
from  cattle  rustleis.   It  wgrks  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
county  sheriff's  dcp.irtmpirt  .m-.l  th?*  -  lior.i  f  f  ••  pes:....   The 
sheriff's  posse  ii\    v.<..livK;    .i.a  '  i»t:  ';<■.  '<y   aiiG  L'anctiuiis  as  au 
auxiliary  unit  for  search  and  rescue  opeiations,  crowd  control, 
and  backup  for  the  ret!;ular  deputies. 

Another  group  more  directly  related  to  mining  is  the 
Stillwater  Protect  ive- Ass,Oi:iaiLicn.  'l'hi->   group's  oiajiinal 
concerns  focused  on  the  damages  to  the  rood  caused  l>y  trucks 
hauling  chrome  ore  from  the  vicinity  of  Nye  to  Columbus  but 
sobn  spread  its  interests  to  Che  Issues  oJ.  fnining.   Jhe  group, 
composed  mos!.  iy  ol  Ui'uifvmer'-  in  th'  (.ippcr  fart?  oj'  the  valley, 
has  a  good  reputation  w.i  th  ti)ose  vhc  are  ciUa-v  :iu  opposition 
or  leaning  toward  oppositioji  to  n.iiii.np  and  is  not  held  in  j»igh 
esteem  by  those  favoring  resource  development.   The  Stillwater 
Protective  Association  has  affiliated  with  the  Northern  Plains 
Resource  Council,  a  landowners'  umbrella  association  head- 
quartered in  Hillings. 
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Kinds  of  Work/Liv.lii<'.  Standards 


As  mentioned  previously,  the  dominant  occupation  in  the 
county  is  directly  involved  with  agriculture  in  one  form  or 
another.   The  economic  base  of  the  area  is  composed  of  the 
family  ranch  and  farm,  while  tJie  base  of  Llic  towns'  ccoiiomy 
is  built  around  agricultural  related  businesses. 

Stillwater  County  farms  and  ranches  are  small  by  comparison 
to  other  areas  of  eastern  Montana,  tlieir  size  averaging  less 
than  two  thousand  acres  with  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  head  of  cattle.   Ranch-ers  liavc  usually  diversified  into 
growing  certain  crops  as  we3 1  as  raising  cattle  to  help  them 
through  rough  times.   A  banker  in  Abr.arokce  cstimat.rd  that 
"perhaps  15.  percent  of  tlie  ranchers  are  in  financial  trouble 
in  the  valley,  but  it's  lean  times  for  everybody  because  of 
the  drop  in  the  cattle  market."  The  smaller  ranches  are  always 
hit  the  hardest  first,  and  many  arc  very  marginal  operations. 
In  this  case  the  owner  normally  has  to  take  another  job,  usually 
for  other  ranchers,  in  town,  vr  hi  P.^lliiigs.   Sonn!  rancheif-, 
for  example,  are  working  foi  I'rmho^"  Id,  a    '•'ood  produf  ts 
industry  at  Columbus.   If  the  rancher  ov»fns  heavy  equipment 
he  may  also  contract  out  for  work  on  roads,  buildings,  and 
local  mining  exploration. 

In  the  tovms  of  Absaiokce  and  Columbur;  the  economic 
description  is  similar.   The  wage  scale  is  low  and  consumer 
items  high;  however,  in  most  cases,  both  husbands  and  v^five  ; 
must  work  especially  if  they  are  trying  to  raise  .-'  i-smily. 
Very  often  one  may  vo  rk  locally  v/}ii;.^  tlie  o.'ir.r  ivurks  in 
Billings  or,  if  they  nrc  from  Alisarokee,  tlic  v>Llir:i  may  xvork 
in  Columbus.   Job  opportunities  in  most  cases  involve  unskilled 
or  semiskilled  positions  with  limited  advancement  potential. 
Businesses  in  the  past  have  been  run  by  individual  families 
and  handed  down. 

Columbus  and  Absarokee  are  toi.M'>  growing  gradually  with 
retirement  and  bedroom  populations  '.hile  their  central  business 


areas  are  remaining  about  tlio  same.   One  local  resident  made 
this  observation  about  Columbus: 

Businesswise,  things  are  very  slowly  drying  up.   For 
the  present  generation  it  seems  stable  but  is  very 
slowly  moving  on  the  way  down.   We're  basically  a 
county  seat  and  service  center.   Columbus  is  basically 
the  nice  place  to  grow  up  in  and  then  get  out  of.   A 
kid  has  no  upward  mobility  unless  lie  comes  back  to 
run  the  family  concern.   Timberweld,  the  ranches,  and 
main  street  are  all  tliere  is  and  that's  not  much. 

The^  important  factor  in  life  for  people  of  Stillwater 
County  is  that  they  be  allowed  to  control  their  own  lives  and 
live  their  %vay  of  life.   This  desire  is  visible  in  their  strong 
adherence  to  such  traditional  values  as  the  rights  of  the 
individual  not  only  to  have  control  of  his  land  but  to  also 
have  that  same  control  in  other  areas,  such  as  raising  a 
family.   Stress  is  not  placed  on  getting  rich,  for  if  it  were 
many  of  the  ranches  and  businesses  would  have  closed  up  long 
ago.   People  are  doing  what  they  can  to  enable  them  to  live 
in  and  around  the  valley.   I'Jtey  want  to  live  Jiere  because  thoy 
value  the  way  of  life.   One  residon'  put  i!  this  way; 

I've  lived  here  all  my  life--born  just  out  of  town. 
Columbus  and  Absarokee  are  unprogressive,  conservative 
towns-- the  advantages  are  still  provincial.   It's  a 
small  town  but  w.e  have  the  cuJ(ural  advantages  of 
Billings.   The  schools  are  small;  children  have  more 
opportunities  that  they  can  benefit  from.   Gifted 
children  do  not  benefit  from  small  towns.   There  isn't 
a  place  kids  can't  v;a]k  to  in  town  or  where  th^y  won't 
be  safe.   Tlicie  are  p.lenty  of  opportunities  for  out- 
door recreation,  and  tn.os  ar<-  tower  co  we  can  have  a 
little  better  liome  . 

Recreation  and  Leisure 

People  in  the  Stillwater  valley, area  consider  themselves 
hard  working,  typical  Montanans.   Hunting  and  fishing  are 
favored  forms  of  recreation.   HlkinK,  backpacking,  mountaineer- 
ing, and  both  alpine  and  cross- country  skiitig  have  traditionally 
not  been  important  sports  to  locals:  however,  interest  in  these 
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recreational  activities  is  growing.   Of f-thc-road  vehicles 
have  been  important  for  both  recreation  and  work.   The  view 
locals  have  that  the  productive  land  is  the  basis  of  their 
livelihood  may  lend  itself  to  a  philosophy  consistent  with 
the  more  meclianized  modes  of  recreation;  and  the  philosophies 
behind  nonmechanized  activities,  such  as  those  mentioned 
earlier,  would  not  necessarily  be  compatible.   There  is, 
however,  evidence  of  both  philosophies  in  the  area.   There 
arc  many  members  of  the  Sierra  Club  living  tliere  and  many 
recreational  homeowners  who  come  up  in  the  winter  for  just 
those  activities.   There  are  also  those  who  think  that,  as  -  i'/> 
one  resident  put  it,  f^^f^  4^^"^' 

Those  damn  ccologists  are  wrecking  the  country;  the    £ '  ^ 
important  thing  now  is  getting  some  new  life  in  the 
economy,  and  besides  we  haven't  hurt  the  environment 
with  our  snowmobiles. 

Leisure  activities  in  the  towns  arc  in  some  respects 
limited  by  more  than  one's  imagination.   There  are  iiot  as  many 
activities  provided  by  the  towns  ar  tJicro  are  in  larger  cities; 
and  these  activities  are  limited  to  a  lew  bars,  eating  estab- 
lishments, swimming  pools,  and  golf  courses.   The  county's 
public  library  is  a  very  small  one  which  is  located  in  Columbus. 

There  are  not  many  activities  for  those  of  school  age  or 
for  young  adults;  many  go  to  Billings  for  dining  and  dancing, 
movies,  shopping,  concerts,  and  lectures.   In  tlie  summer  there 
are  even  less  activities  going  on,  but  during  the  r.cliool  year 
the  social  life  of  the  cominuiiities  •■.octns  tu  revolve  around  the 
schools.   This  is  the  situation  not  only  for  Lno  students  but 
also  for  the  townspeople.   Great  inii;ortance  is  placed  on  school 
athletics  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  the  towns  are  very  proud 
of  their  teams.  . 

The  major  vehicle  for  meeting  people  and  interacting  with 
the  peer  group  is  the  "kegger,"  and  drinking  sometimes  becomes 
a  serious  problem,  especially  when  mixed  with  driving.   In 
general,  the  pace  of  life  is  slow  in  this  area.   Business  is 
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transacted  informally,  and  people  spend  a  lot  of  time  inter- 
acting and  neighboring  on  a  very  informal  basis. 

Values  ' 

The  people  in  Stillwater  County  talk  about  themselves,  as 
one  rancher  put  it,  "as  plain  old  Montana  people."  They  like 
things  the  way  they  are,  valuing  permanence,  changelessness, 
and  the  way  of  life  they  have.   An  area  resident  described  the 
things  that  are  valuable  in  life: 

The  agricultural  segment  values  the  land.   The  land 
is  seen  as  the  source  of  life.   Its  productivity  is 
their  livelihood.   The  older  people  have  placed  high 
values  on  having  primary  relationships  and  having  a 
place  in  the  community  clearly  defined- -which  is 
ideally  tied  to  the  land  or  occupation  or  family.* 

The  value  of  the  land  and  its  productivity  are  prominent 
themes  in  the  interview  data.   It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
dominance  of  these  themes  is  related  to  the  pervasiveness  of 
the  agricultural  economic  base.   A  rancher  described  the  laud 
this  way; 

I  came  from  North  Dakota  because  the  country  here  is 
as  good  as  there  is  around.   Timothy  grows  where  the 
snow  lays,  and  there's  no  sheep  grass  here.   There 
is  a  good  spring  liere ,  and  the  timber  pines  show  a 
warm  southwest  wind. 

Many  people  think  that  no  matter  what  happens  the  importance 
of  agriculture  will  not  really  vary.  As  one  rural  informant 
said: 


*People  like  what  the  area  has  to  offer  in  terms  of  oppor- 
tunities for  raising  families.   This  includes:   feelings  of 
security  and  safety  at  home  and  in  the  community,  the  ready 
availability  of  outdoor  recreation,  lower  taxes  than  found  in 
places  like  Billings,  the  ability  to  know  neighbors  on  a  first- 
name  basis,  and  feelings  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  lock  one's 
car  or  house  and  that  one  may  depend  on  neighbors  for  help 
when  needed.   The  slower  pace  of  lif?  lets  people  get  to  know 
one  another  as  more  than  casual  acquiintances . 
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People  feel  they  will  prevail.   We  went  through  tliis 
once  before  with  the  old  Mouat  snine,  and  we  outlasted 
it.   If  they  go  ahead  and  people  come,  we  will  still 
be  here  when  they're  gone.   Life  won't  change;  things 
will  still  be  the  same.   We'll  still  depend  on  the 
farms  and  ranches  as  the  base  of  our  livelihoods. > 

Feeling  it  is  a  good  land  and  a  good  way  of  life,  people 
do  not  want  change.   In  fact,  they  do  not  believe  things  \ifdll 
really  change.   They  worry  about  strangers  until  thcv  find  out 
what  they  are  about  and  what  they  are  up  to.   If  the  indica- 
tions coincide  with  locals'  ways  of  doing  things  and  do  not 
pose  a  threat,  the  newcomers  will  bo  accepted.   While  the 
latter  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  deeds  and  locals 
will  let  them  know  whether  or  not  they  approve  or  disapprove, 
area  residents  strongly  respect  the  individual's  right  to 
control  that  which  is  his,  especially  his  own  land.   Such  an 
attitude  is  deeply  rooted  in  tradition. 

Rough  times  as  the  result  of  fluctuating  cattle  prices 
and  older  residents'  memories  of  the  Depre5;sion  of  the  1930s 
have  left  their  mark  on  thi.*j  tradit  ionally  solvent  aiea.   Not 
much  is  purchased  with  credit  cards,  nor  do  people  buy  things 
they  cannot  afford.  A  bank  officer  mentioned  that  "there  are 
not  many  loans  although  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  refinancing 
on  mortgaged  land." 

Locals  do  not  like  people  who  go  on  v/elfare,  aiul  most  are 
too  proud  to  even  consider  it.   Assistance  to  the  elderly  is 
viewed  differently  because  these  people  have  been  productive 
in  their  lives.   There  ate  still  maT\y  in  tbo  area  who  need 
food  stamps  and  qualify  for  them  but  will  not  accept  them 
because  they  think  of  the  program  as  welfare. 

People  here  are  proud  of  their  independence  and  accomplish- 
ments.  This  is  especially  true  of  Absarokee,  where  people  got 
together  and  paved  their  streets,  put  in  a  sewer  system  and 
street  lights,  and  built  a  swimming  pool.   Prou^d,  individual- 
istic (albeit  neighborly),  and  traditional  are  the  people  of 
the  Stillwater. 


People    fear,    lliough,    ihat   ctev  : '    omcj't   vjiJ    iKnl.toy   tlt'",e 
characteristics    if   it    js   nol    handled   proper  ly;    a',.    Vm.-.   same. 
time   they  do   not    reolly   fcol   the   tj'uiitions   will   c!vuip,ej,**     This 
paradox  may   stand    in  the  way  of  any  useful   land   use  planning 
or   other   attempts   at    prcpliu /.  inji ,    v.-yi>j\\\\;    ,.!u:m      T.jubJTU:.''    wi.tjx 
a   fear   of  helplessness    some    locals      Iiarc.      op.'    yxix     \\    fhi;   way: 

I  want    to   start    by   Scv.'>f>.g   t1i.it    'ho  ininc-r    ;'>«•   jjoins 
to   raise   helll      lUit   tlic   company    is   hij'.   cnourh    Miat 
they  don't   have   to   leL   any   inioxmation  out   about 
what   they're  doing,   nor  do   they  have  to   let  us   have 
any   say    in  how  they  will   do   H  . 

One   rancl\er'.>    staremcnt    roprujjcnt.oci     •    lltti-)  norc   "-iit. imistic 
view  with  the    same   underJyuu;   a£;sui!!>"  i-**i\-         In  ny    vuL    1    ic? 
there   is   going   to  be  some  dr  •t^lQpiU'.  't ,    bnt    '11   thi  ■   -igitatiou 
will  help  control    it." 

Generally  tljosc  physicrilly  clc-cst    to   the  mlii  M>g  area   are 
most   opposed  while   tlioso  .fnrtJier   wv;\y    favor    it   ur    irc   uncon- 
cerned.      A.lso,    t'io':n    rripc  bf^";  ■-,    •;M'»d   I'H  .i7>c5''"i"->,    w)«'>    [iviir   the 
development    feel    i]).\".    ■•;;).'•      '. '  ■  ;'   'v<i-     ..-i.-o    ,■,,,'•    :i,j;  i- •'.;;•  »i    fu\, 
adverse  consequence-.- .      '''h\.    .'iviv'      .f    ;.."'.        joI;}-.,    fjcni    ".;vv 
old  Mouat  mine   day;   nud    fholr   othoi-   cxpf- vi;;f.c5   with   the   c;'.<l 
mine   are   the   basl?    on   '.'hich   they  ar      judeim    and  prcdicti'.!,; 
what  wil]    happen    ir?    ■'•«••    luVuvo.      T':      old  /!!     r>.t   drt;-' ;   are  looked 
at   with  favor   an''   \hvT    as   a    io.-isoir    ' -.  r   op*;  if:.;:!   ;>!..',«    the 
future: 

People   :)rQ   lor  j-c- tti  n.g    tlwit.   man'    of    '-i.  ^mu-Vs'    '^'vo 
'        paid   oi  ^    wiJ  U    '\  y.zv-    i'rc'iii    th''^    '•'■:'   !i\ir'.;;       :    1    ^.  rOn; 

they  (\>  '    r,cv ,    ».];•;    ^:.:'\■^   .     1  j  i  •;        ''■»'     :  -  -     t!.  i    U.wd 
to,    but.    I  li'.  y    '•     ■    -J      ;•  ■«.!>{; . 


*One  resident  stated: 

There  are   some   strongly  prodcvulopmciiL  and   some   strongly 
against   any  devrlopnonl  ,    and    Os'r^r   i\ro  M<;na.1ly    the  new- 
comers  who   l)'t.ve   cotic    P<r-jii   dr  v^  i«.'pe<l   ;r    as;'    !;u'    tlicrc    is 
also   a    larpr  middle    r.c;;Kient    .;.;(     irc   wilhcr   pro  nor 
against.      T)iC'--n    --.re    u'-.o.vlly    l.'u  ■    p'.-opi;      ■>.;•   •?■    rot     tbi.>k 
things   ^n  1 J    'lir!*  ;;•     ;<»!(!    'h;:>t    !     -      w:  '  •     :  ■■! '  i  .:.i";  • 
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With  expectations   about   what    '.  ^       .(I'rur'.    will    he   like   I.ascd 
on  past   experiences   wJ  th   tin-   old-  clu. v.'i!»e  mialnp,,    re-  Jdonts   are 
not   preparing    themselves    ior   .social    c  iianges    which   iu  w  ininiiij;   '   v; 
development  may  bring.      One  person  stated  that   "miners  work 
hard  and   play   hard,"   anr^    "H    tlioy   ar      of    f  J  •     nUj.h  iilihcr    r^ 
the   old  miners,    we   woji '  t    \\ovv   any   pto'ilcms;    hnvrovci  ,    we   ddn't 
want    [to   become]    another    Butte^-  ^         ^^,^  KiJ^^  ^  :  ^^^' 

Schools 

There  are  elementary  schools  :in  the  Stillwater  valley  at 
Nye,  Fishtail,  Absarokee,  an-J  Colun.t'Ms .   TogctJicr  i  hpy  had  a 
1975-1976  enrollment  of  394  :;Ludenl:.  .   The  ;J  emciri.i  i  y  school 
at  Nye  had  an  enrollment  of  I'i.   ptud  ■nf. ,  tv'h  :-.h  coiil-l  be 
doubled  under  present  conditions  wii bout  too  many  problems. 
The  school  at  Fislitail  had  )4  studenls  but.  ha,   a  ci{>ai:ity  for 
20.   Absarokee's  elementary  school  js  im<.i''qi'ate  and  overcrowded 
at  this  time,  althoupli  local  ofC.icials  have  been  lii.klng  about 
building  a  new  fac.ni^> 

The  high  scheo).  :>'•    Air:;  ^ ,  :  ],i  !■   ■   -^fvi',-  •:  fh"  thv,-c  n[r- 
mentary  school  di  s  :.  >  v.  '. :;  in  (be  vic.'ii  jy.   j  ,•,  Is  also  con*.;  Idercd 
inadequate  and  overt  rovUid  •   Ajjain,  'ocals  i-ave  booji  disci'-' ing 
a  new  building  but  !)•!■"  not  vet  fr;  :i'lat'?d  •'''vi:;  tc  bciild  oiio. 

The  Stiliwalff  Coonty  -^upi-.r  ini  ■■•  lent  nl  r^hn!.^,'-  <ie:^crib.ed 
the  elementary  and  I.'ip.U  school:;  xu   i  ^',^^xul\^\^::■   ns  bt;iri.:  in  g'.u.d 
shape  and  able  to  absorb  qui'.e  <  f c  v  na-'   ^v*  ■■'i.':iit'>    -^'-rcr 
talking  with  '-.riivjoj  ol'-'rcya!'*-  'Jc  •  soa'-c'rcr  . v  '.-''  H.it'i  -ili^ 
feeling  that  .hrv  ■^'  '  •  ■•,  ? '-  .t  kh'^j-'^  (-cvij  i  ,:  ;u  ,i  I.',  '.k-  -t-n  ? 
an  actuality  but  tl^^t  iv:;  .'.^'v"' i  f  k:  r.'  ins  ■:(  < '  '  i.s)-,  ,:,aj^»  to  .''.'et 
the  influx  of  new  people. 

Residents  in  the  area  talk  proi-.dly  of  their  schools  and 
often  mention  the  opportunities  for  their  children's  partic- 
ipation in  school  act  ivi.ll':';^  and  ■  ..■:  11  c  l- • -i';:;  as  orjc  of  the 
things  they  value  about  1  J.vi  '^  hci"    "It's  a  good  place  t" 
raise  a  family,"  J ''  •"  of  ■  -h'.-ard  d   i>ai  •'■'.. .   A  >^;vn-'t  interest 
and  emphasis  ^-  p.tacoi'  on  both  p  x  <  \        ariJ  f.ryv-  -.  i  !)i  r'-f:ic  c'cnts, 
and  the  people  are  very  proud  <•''  the  schools'  t.eams. 
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One  problem  the  schools  iiave  cr;;<  oms  •;  Ivx.V.   f '  educational 
opportunities  in  the  fine  artii  (mus;  . ,  art,  and  drama)  ^vi'^ 
foreign  languages.   There  .is  an  innovatavc  iTi;a)iem<tt  •.!  s  |>ro«:ram 
which  was  developed  by  local  teachers  and  has  functioned  as  a 
model  for  the  state.   Local  iur-idcnt:;  aic  v.:;)'  proud  and  suj)- 
portive  of  it. 

Funding  nciv  buildings  <\\\Ci   progiams ,  however,  Ir.  a  proiilem 
when  half  of  the  communities'  residenCi  are  retired  and  on 
fixed  incomes  because  these  individuals  gene  rally  cannot  afford 
the  tax  increases  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 
additional  costs.   Also,  thcfo  people  do  not  gcnernlTy  have 
children  in  school,  which  lessens  their  intc^rest  iii  school 
functions  and  needs. 

Large  turnover  rates  of  teacher i,  have  diopped  because  of 
improved  salaries.   The  elementary  "-.choolf;  a' e  stnlTf^d  by  many 
of  the  older  teachers  while  the  new,  younger  staff  jiiembers  are 
in  the  high  schools. 

Health  and  Sanitat'oj: 


Stillwater  Connty  has  an  .'.ncovaJ- n'e  '''grer;n  hoK"  sy:'.tem 
for  rural  and  town  gailjai-o  col  loctii-'- .   Thi(A»Kh  cooperatior 
with  the  Forest  Service,  this  system  '•^'as  ma'le  leas  i 'Ic,   C!i  eon 
garbage  boxes  are  located  th7')ughoM;.  ihe  t  <•'."•  t/  S(>  «  ?im +.  no  ojic 
is  more  than  liv^  n'lles  av/ay  from  or-.i:  of  f;-,,'!.   Iranh  is 
collected  and  tiien  compressed  by  tl)e  court/  .tp-.l  ])au"'cd  to  the 
sartitary  landfjll  i\eai  BiJliui'.r. 

Public  h'.\iltj\  caio  piof.-ias  ai-   MiJi-^l  'v  M   ./Aall 
county  budget,  but  there  .-.u  o  a  ivs-i    !lMUi.st^  .•<•'  U"-  ' 'U"s  jv 
private  practice  in  the  area.   There  is  evidently  a  Jiigh  turn- 
over in  the  medical  profession  bccaus<?  "wives  want  to  leave." 
Public  health  nurses  run  an  omergenA  >•  facility  in  Joliet  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  testing  as  well  as  admi?)  isterinp.  of  vaccina- 
tions and  shots  in  the  school-.. 

There  is  a  pre  nursing  retirciii'-.i'.  horuc  'n  Air  :;,  rokee,  a 
private  nursintj  hojur^  xn   Coluinhus  v.-ii^  K4  b^"!';,  .ind  ?•  hospitjl 
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in  Columbus  with  27  beds.   People  «i  i  •-  sent  u?  lliiJ.  ui^v;3  for 
treatment  of  serious  problems. 

Any  large  influx  into  ttiis  area  would  cause  a  strain  on 
the  medical  community  as  there  would  not  be  adequate  facilities 
to  care  for  them.  ■ 

Law  Enforcement 

Columbus  is  the  only  incorporated  town  in  tho  county  and 
is  also  its  seat.   The  sheriff's  department  is  based  at 
Columbus  in  a  combined  sheriff -police  capacity  for  the  town 
and  the  rest  of  the  county.   A  speci.-'l.  doputv  is  bared  in 
Absarokee.   The  major  law  eiilorcemon!  demanos  centc  around 
burglaries,  cattle  theft,  tr'ffic  c.-.af.n)]  ,  and  petty  larceny. 
There  are  also  the  usual  juvenile  problems.   Drug  usage  is 
relatively  limited  and  is  centered  on  marijuina;  evidence  of 
harder  drugs  is  quite  rare,  and  most  of  the  problems  here 
concern  "outsiders."   Kegger?  (beer  varties)  are  afi  importi'nt 
focusing  point  of  teenage  .w, .  ..iOJ  >:  i  i  .  i"  >.i'--   vici  'ty.   Af. ''•/ 
a  serious  accident  when  (anil  ;>cxh;».j"  hri.nu'o)  one  tivch   l'0,",v'.or 
was  broken  up  by  local  law  enUoicemcjit  officf;rs,  an  unoff iv  ial 
position  of  tolerance  of  these  activities  v^ s  adopted,  with 
officers  keeping  a  close  eye  on  ths.'>>  parties  but  not  breaking 
them  up.   Parents  of  participants  a  !"■..>  usui' ;  J  y  know  when  tlicir 
teenagers  are  attending  such  affairs. 

One  of  the  Xaaxs  concerninjj  an  inf1u>r  o-'^  pcopl  ;  is  thit 
there  will  be  more  tir  itiVino  r.nd  ji'-'V"   {r'.r?'!.  ^' .  i  /ev- . -:  .1  n/i-.pd 
accidents  on  tlie  real;:,   AuofJiei-  f-*-.  ?  m    ■':":    .»*.■«•  ratci".  i-rill 
increase  because  oT  the  "t  i  ar;';.i  eni,  Ortiurc'  '.I  inln'.uy,  and 
locals  will  have  to  begin  locking  Ljieir  cars  and  houses. 

As  iifith  bordering  counties,  the  wager,  lor  deputies  are 
low,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  dedication  and  pride  that  allows 
the  men  to  work  long  liours  for  lov;  v/ages.   Stillwator  County 
is  presently  short  a  deputy  sh(jrH  i    Law  enforcement  opera- 
tions are  presently  adequate,  but  ni'iin  no  planjuii^'.  or  program 
modifications  are  being  considered  f  •  handle  fir.  influx  of  people 
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Sewer,  Water,  and  Streets 

Sewage  and  water  facilities  are  adequate  for  Columbus  rind 
Absarokee,  but  as  the  standards  get  tougher  it  will  be  harder 
to  meet  them.   Absarokee 's  sewer  system  and  streets  were  put 
in  through  the  initiative  of  local  ru:;  ideat.':, .   The  informal 
local  government  in  Absarokee  does  not  appe;'r  prepared  to  plan 
for  or  cope  with  the  problems  caused  by  a  large  influx  of 
people,  especially  with  regard  to  the  impact  on  the  town's 
sewage  and  water  systems  which  such  an  influx  would  bring. 

A  problem  closely  related  to  that  of  streets  (and  the 
initial  concern  of  the  Stillwater  Protective  Association) 
concerns  the  effects  of  the  liauling  of  chroiao  on  llic  road  from 
the  Mouat  mine  to  Columbus.   This  load  constitutes  <;he  central 
link  of  ranches  up  and  down  the  Stillwater  valley,  facilitates 
the  flow  of  recreationists  into  and  out  of  t  jie  area,  and 
provides  Absarokee  with  its  main  street.   County  officials 
and  the  people  generally  feel  that  the  truck  company  is 
responsible  for  repairing  th'j  rlnn'-'ij  ■  '•-'  <-'vj  i  uoci .  i-pt  the 
company's  owners  feel  that  it  is  si  »  !  i  the  ••overjKnent '  s  chionie 
and  therefore  the  government's  responsibility  until  the  chrome 
reaches  its  destination.   The  chromo  is  being  transported  and 
the  road  repaired,  but  costs  of  thr  vepairr;  nte  slowing  dov/n 
progress.   Locals  resent  being  taxed  to  repair  the  road  that 
the  company  is  destroying  in  the  couise  uf  making  -jiandcome 
profits  for  atcolf. 

Social  Services 

Stillwater  County  i)re'.scntly  shares  id'. ulal  health  and 
welfare  personnel  with  Sweet  Grass  County.   The  common  complaint 
is  that  people  are  not  aware  of  the  jservices  provided  through 
welfare  and  mental  health  programs.   Welfare  also  has  a  stigma 
for  being  a  "handout,"  which  most  people  sliy  away  from  due  to 
the  value  placed  on  one's  capability  of  eiTning  one's  own 
living.   Food  stamps,  which  many  of  the  roxtnlY   residents  would 
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be  eligible  for,  axe   not  hem^  ul.i  i  ■■0 ,   j/":  "iljly  liiu  i.p  ilto 
administration  o£  tbo  proj^r^ir  thro(.n:ii  the  welfare  officp. 

/community  services  Cor  the  souLiiCrn  hall'  of  .•!.!  1 J watOi' 
County  are  marginally  adequate  at  tl\is  time.   Any  Increase  in 
taxes  to  support  the:.?-  'N-rvi  ■::  is  iKUiiJ  t;o  'fc  particularly 
hard  on  retired  people  an   wi.!L  incr'r-je'j    ij.  living  ...osts  due 
to  inflation  caused  by  devoJ '.'pment  uf  the  a;ca. 

Summary  n^-^-^"^-)^ 

Stillwater   County  will,    if   the   mine   goes    in      rnrry   the 
burden  of  sc^rnii^ impacts   ijilluiut    th'    l-cnoji*:;    ot    rovcnue.      The  -      ^ 
county  will   have   to   it-c    trad  i.i  tonal     "mnccr:    of    iiiroiiic   to  jiieet        ■  tj 
increased  costs   and  demands   <  nused    i  >    dr. i/o^.pmonf.  .  f'A*'\^    />, 

The  problem  of  carrying-   the   burden   through   the   existing '^  ^^jt 
revenue   system  means,  that   long-tern;   residents  wiJl   Jiave   to 
bear   the   burden   of    increased    taxes.      The;   eJdcrly  \n\l   be  hurt 
economically-- they    »;irip]y   c;n!not   aifOrd   to   osy  hii'ii^  i    taxes 
when   inflation   is   co-Jcmi    I'-    '.itjriv       -ici-y    <•. »    ( J>"    vi'i'c    oi.    '!'.:.■* 
savings   and  when  their    jucouij,-   j'>   nr.  -     ri^Inj;    •  vj   in?Tt    l  ivf: 
increasing  costs   of    living.      People   are    stili    paying;   off  b /nds 
on  the   schools   from   tiio   ol.d  Moua^    ^'■',   which   ':onfi.'scs    to    ',<->»'« 
degree   the  consol  iditTM!   of    ri^pi    •  .  "M-rjia-i  -    "clio  .-.l  -  into    (.he^^j^^-;^ 

present  districts.        '  '    ^^r^-^ :^j^;i 'Z:S.^J:X^ ^^ 

Community   sers'-ircs   iii   'i'-ne   caf  >-   arf'^   .kIc,!"-:' ?  ■    i  .^   meet 
existing   demands    and    in   some    ca.cs    ;.*!?    i.  !>.;,    ..•it'.;'' '•  i    p.rowti 
of   the   tirea  .      Ilnwc.  ■ '•       '■  <    .•'>■' ^'.  en  .^    ■i^;•  !■    •  ■!     !.•■■      <-.i(:-i\    '.  ■  u- 

munity  scrvi^:J'^  or  '■-■  •'■;.  n  :  t '^  p  ■  •■  i.  :!  '^  '■  •  i  ;  's  i  !>',.•  'st. 
in  population  that  w'-!"j.!  vrrKtt  tv".  -.I.f.wc  i ';•....:  nu  .i.id  lh.it  *  hey 
are  not  making  any  plans    to  do   ..;o. 

The   traditional   -nnd   coi, '••crvn  t  i.' <;    slo'-v  ritoviiig   style   of 
life   that  people  arc   living   in   the   valley   is    their  most 
cherished  value.      Thi.-    :-.cntjrcnt   u.-..    i^U'ini.-'i   '  ;•   by    cne   local. 

If   they  come   i.nto    tovn    .intl    i.',,     'c   ^.-.r  i    i  i   Yv<y\-i   us 
and   let   us   knc..^   thrm   end  don'"      ucr;    t  i-    It..,',    there 
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won't  be  any  problems.   fF  th.'  live  olf  in  a  trailer 
court  and  keep  to  thojii;i"lvos,  i;i..re  pijbably  will  jje 
friction. 

Other  values  include:  the  productivity  of  the  land; 
primary  relationships,  incl'.:' ui};  j\<:  ?  ,.'ii>or  .vit.;.  ;nKl  i-^'Mvacy; 
changelcssness;  control  over  LJu-lr  o-v-ii  live'-;  the  )  Vysj.cal 

\y 

environment  in  whicJi  they  Ijvo;  ttio  .slower  p;icc  of  'ife;  i  be 
atmosphere  the  area  provide-  for  rai  iiig  children;  find  th<' 
feeling  of  security  residcntr,  have  in  their  homes  and  com- 
munities.  These  aspects  of  life  which  are  valuable  to  the 
local  area  residents  are  Ihf  'Mnir;  T,*iiy  KouJd  hare  to  lose  l.bo 
most.   Changes  in  these  cause-l  by  (■'r/olopment  would  seriously 
change  the  people';,  style  of  life. 

At  this  time  it  appears  that  these  lesi.dents  are  not 

.J. 

taking   any  steps   to  plan   for   changes    tbst     ■.■?  affc.  ■    thesf;         l<y'^, 
values;    at   the   same  time,  't)iey  do  not  h^ive   tl^e  necessary  past\ /^ -^ 
experience   that   would   enable    tbeir;    '  >■    ''-ni    •.'.Ith   suc.l'.  o}iu.'in:es_^  Tyjf^ 
Adding   to   this    st;itv^   kA    :\^'\—<.    '  !<     '  .:  I    ■  •       ■;.!     ih'    ••-, 
"really  won't   churv'^"    -w  •'  :■'    t'  .   ,  i      ■         ;i!  •  ■;    c  i  res'' 

from  the  old  Mouat  ifi.i  fi<.'  (.i,\>'?;    (peo/^J       at    n^    >  OinciHberit?,g  ci'-y    •   ;, 
hardships   of   tliosc   '^ayr>),    it    in   ut/>    'ely   tf-'C   conp/ohensiv' 
planning   for  dcvoJopmcjii   wi"' J.   bo    vi      .1 'y   1  c ,  liicomii^p. . 

What   is  Ahead    for    ^^bsarokefi;    rojnp'V'.    ,_  j  n  ;    ;^^lJ:ll]^li<.'  1.  ii'>iir '  Jj 

It   is   likoly   Ib.Ht    t)ve   spi.ll.ov/.  i     if   ■.vn.-'e?'.-   fJ•^■v    '.'v* 
Billings   area   wouiiO    Ii.iv^"   u.. ;» ^ji  i /.i  ■!    ■.!■.■/;■;,'■■■.     •.    ■    <;'.'■■'    V'''^''-'- 
of   StillwatC)    ('(Mini'/   ■■  m  ■     \'A\--<\yi     <       -iir:,  '.S  k]'!' 

speed   limit   and    it.    [' .t  s  o !.  mj  e.   osi.,    i  .i  '    uol    .>  i.    ...'.■..'    C;'-nd 
threatened  to  go   c\rcn  highetj.      Eve.   so,    Coluinbus   locals   expect 
a   continuation  of:      the   intrusion   ol    smal.l    residential   units 
into   the   surrounding   countryside,    tJicir   irritation  over 
increased   traffic,    increased  co;np:'.  ' '  ioi'    !)■    outdoor    recreation 
areas,    and   the   vi'.ual    cvi'lcn.  r    of    1  •    s    cT   v-r-i.c   itad   aesthetic 
enjoyment.      Developr-'CMt   of    t!ic:u:   lu    ■     iit;^    -•ik^    ' 'r:    conomv:. 
problems    faciP}',    SMall    7  r.n'.- he-    wii.'         rso    'i,j  ti.'ii '  i 'ir-M.  i    oinpluyiaent 
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to  decline,  although  tlie  rifw  /'amiljc:  Iio;n  r;;!.] uigs  may  mure 
than  offset  the  decrease  in  Jiuricult  uralists . 

The  largest  population  impact  would  cone  if  rninint;  . 
activities,  other  than  exploration,  begin  at  the  Johns-Manville 
or  Anaconda  sites.   Mountain  West  reports  tliat:  Stili.wator 
County  could  gain  eight  hundred  to  fwo  thousand  people  l)i  o 
ten-year  period,  an  increase  of  about  lS-40  percent,  depending 
on  the  magnitude  and  rates  of  various  combinations  of  develop- 
ment that  could  emerge.* 

If  no  road  is  built  from  the  mine  sites  to  Big  Timber, 
most  workers  would  likely  live  in  the  relatively  small  area 
between  and  including  Columbus  and  Absarokee .   Various  planning 
groups  could  use  the  data  from  this  vcport  wnd  from  other 
research  that  has  been  or  should  be  clone  in  t)io  area  to  begin 
to  face  many  questions  like  these: 

1.  What  revenue  measures  need  to  be  authorized  to  relieve  the 
problems  related  to  impacts  in  St illv/ater  County  from 

mining  m  Sweet  Grass  County?  -^'^    uy  i      >^^^         ,j  /<**.  -n. 

2.  What  kinds  of  Kcvjcomers  Cr>ixd  jn  •...'liit  nu/ijcj;:;)  vouIa:  cau  ,o 

the  least  impact  in  andytujar  ColumbiLs  compared  to  in  and  iv  j-'=;t^*^'' 

near  AbsarokeeT  ^^^  ^^sijkii^tM^^^^'^'^  C^H^^^ 

3.  Where,  how,  and  why  do  locals  in  various  communities  draw 

the  line  between  acceptinj^  larjj',^  r.calc  lic^ve  l.oj.>ir,oni  as  an/   ^  ^; 
economic  bonanza  and  rejecting  it  because  of  its  _{u^e4firi — • 

cost?  X^-v^(^«yT^ /2>-^"c>--<-  <'-<^,iL,>ii^^  f[l^ 

4.  I  How  can  planners   help    to    procr?'-. ,  t/ie   exporrrtint/,    of   bcth'-'*^  -^ 

industry  and  locals  conccining  J  -u.'-  anH  p'-obai):i  lit;i'->r.  of 
"boom-bust"? 

5.  What  pattern,  and  what  rate,  of  development  might  be  optimal 
between  and  including  Columbus  and  Absarokce? 


♦Mountain  West,  "Draft  Report."  j).  158. 
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Carbon  Counly  atul  '~'.::|__'-''-'(li,-;?^ 

Introduction 

Data  for  Carbon  County  and  for  the  county  scat  of  Red 
Lodge  were  derived  primarily  through  personal  interviews  with 
Red  Lodge  area  residents.   Other  data  sources  were  tlie  "Carbon 
County  [Comprehensive  Plan],"  releaser!  in  the  spring  of  1976, 
which  provided  valuable  background  information  and  statistical 
material  for  the  entire  county  that  would  otJierwise  be  lacking 
in  this  report;*  the  leasing  records  in  the  county  courthouse; 
and  The  City  of  Red  Lodge,  a  booklci.  (compiled  by  James  T. 
Higgins)  originally  released  by  the  Banking  Mouse  of  Meyer 
and  Chapman  in  1907  and  which  \<ins   reproduced  in  19/5  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Historical  Soci«^ty.   This  interesting  reference 
really  helps  one  to  develop  a 'longitudinal^ view  of  the  community. 

History 

Carbon  County,  which  •.;•;':•  a  p.'>  f  of  th\  ('row  j-vij^in  Rf,S(;rva- 
tion  until  1877,  received  it?  r-aine  '  ;oif\  t.lio  p.Teai    co4l  deposits 
first  discovered  at  Red  Lodge  in  188  7.**  Tvo  mine?,  the  East 
and  the  West  mines,  were  located  in  nearby  Pearcreek  and  v/i.slioe. 
Coal  mining  was  one  of  Carbon  CountVs  Icav'xng  industries  from 
the  late  1800s  until  -1943,  when  the  .'^mith  ;u3.nc  dis.ir.ti^r  took 
seventy-three  lives. 

The  beginning  of  petroleum  exploratiion  in  Moni.ana  also 
to^ok  place  in  Carbon  County;  the  FTk  liasid  Fif;.ld,  si.lll  ranked 
as  the  second  largest  source  of  oil  in  Moui  .ni,  bcN.ame  the 


*Carbon  County  Planning  Board  staff,  "Carbon  County  [Com- 
prehensive Plan],"  mimeographed,  1976.   Sections  on  the  other 
two  counties  were  written  without  the  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  publication  and  therefore  are  not  as  complete  as  this 
presentation  of  Red  Lodge  and  Carbim  Comit>  .   . 

**Ibid. .  p.  3. 
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first  commercially  producing  oU  f  j .  i  J  in  l:;i.6.-^  tlnonate, 
discovered  in  the  Red  Lodge  area  in  the  same  year,  became  yet 
another  valuable  resource  for  the  county.   Red  Lodge  had-  its 
own  mill  where  the  ore  was  concentrated  and  then  shipped  out 
by  rail.   More  than  neventy-six  thou:>;ind  tons  of  ore  was  niiiiod 
before  operations  ceased  in  194  3.*'- 

Homesteaders  flocked  to  the  Red  Lodge  area  after  it  was 
thrown  open  for  settlement  in  1892,  and  farmers  and  ntockmcn 
demanded  the  formation  of  a  separate  county  government.   On 
March  4,  18  95,  Carbon  County  was  formed  from  parts  of  Park  and 
Yellowstone  counties,  and  Red  Lodge  .'i'_:quire'i  the  permanent 
status  of  county  seat  in  189ft.*** 

During  this  period  (1880s~1890r.) ,  according  to  knowledge- 
able old-timers,  people  came  to  work  in  the  mines  from  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Finland.   Otiior  ethnic  groups  in  tlio  area 
included  the  Germans,  Swedish,  and  Norwegians,  who  settled  the 
homestead  lands  northeast  and  west  of  Red  Lodge;  the  Irish  and 
English,  many  of  whom  came  ' ->   the  .jr-  >  viit.h      he  Noriocrn  r.-r.if-ic 
Railroad;  the  Scoi;::   who  joiucd  tl)  Ked  Lo  i,>o-BeaA-',  leck  mining 
♦|:industry  early  in  this  centur^jr;  and,  of  course,  the  native  ^^  ,^;^*^ ' 
Montanans  .Ja-J-^^^^  '  ^      (''^-  '^  ''"^  ^"^  /^■^-'-  /drrfj^p^d^  ^  ,    aU^^''"^ 

Two  distinct  groups,  the  miners  and  the  ranchers/farmers , 
made  up  the  early  population  of  the  ;  rca,  s^jjarated  b/  strikingly 
different  cultural  values  and  beli.'.Js.   Uncii  Huropc  :fi  group  bad 
its  own  clan,  according  to  informauti;  who  experienced  those 
times,  and  intermarriage  between  cl.-'.is  was  i'oxHidc'"!'  :i'cr  riuiny 
years.   But,  as  vn    Jt.'<!.i;i.n  in  lorniaji!..  iuarrj.e'!  to  ;\  y '\\\n    t  (^ni. irked, 
"Now  some  of  the  most  unlike]  v/  comb  mk;  lion  r;  r;':l:t." 


*Ibid. ,  p.  26. 

**Ibid. ,  p.  30.   The  development  of  oil  and  minerals  brought 
railroads,  highways,  and  over  sixty  towns  nnd  settlements,  some 
of  which  thrived  but  many  of  wliicii  cnn  nuw  only  be  envisioned  by 
old-timers. 

***Ibid. ,  p.  4. 
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The  mining  days,  although  iond  I  ,  rcineinb^^ied  by.  uld- tjiucis 
as  prosperous  times,  nonetheless  provided  a  shaky  existence, 
totally  dependent  on  the  mineral  market.   One  infouiiant  .remcjii- 
bers  a  brief  closing  down  of  the  mines  during  the  Depression 
years  as  a  "marginal  time"  for  tlic  ti.wn.   R'  d  Lodge  v;as 
virtually  saved,  he  recalls,  hy  the  construction  of  ihn   Cooke 
City  highway,  a  WPA  project  on  wiiich  liis  father  worked.   Some 
informants  lost  loved  ones  in  the  mine  disasier  of  1943;  yet 
the  old-timers  speak  of  those  days  with  something  approaching 
reverence.   As  a  young  native  of  Red  Lodge  expressed  the 
situation,  "They  forget  the  bad  and  'I-;eLl  on  the  gt'od." 

Physical  Description 

The  mining  life- style  was  built  on  an  attitude  of  "living  ■ 
for  today,"  and  that  attitude  is  still  evident  in  tl>e  physical 
makeup  of  Red  Lodge,  where  little  moicy  is  spent  on  constructing 
buildings,  maintaining  them,-  or  making  other  material  improve- 
ments.  Houses,  ma.oy  in  5ic:'fi  <i!  r»i  ■  ,  "ic  n..i;,lin'.'  ''j'  aH^^i"'*'--    y''' 
one  another  and  crowded  into  ':\f':^nty      'vc:  ■((:•<  t  lof^:  tiny     {,^^  I 
garden  plots  occupy  back  corners  of  yards,  where  vegetables -IV^ 
are  planted  in  clumps  rather  than  ir  rows. and  no  bit  of  earth 
goes  unused,  reflecting  the  turopcaj!  hcritoj'/-  "^'»^'  '^''•''  Lodge 
residents. 

Some  of  the  old  buildings  in  to-.;:.)  alio  exhibit  a  European 
flavor;  the  "Theatorium"  is  seiiti-Gotb 'c  in  design  rod   was  once 
richly  decorated  v/ith  niarbl'^  :iaTiipr.  .w;!  rod  .civet  ^n:\ts. 
Memories  of  e.lf^htlj  ('Tfido  j^Taduation  <.erei"ion  i  ;•.'   /;..a.!c  school 
operettas,  and  pcrform-^inces  of  t)ie  '  i-ddie  Toy   Brotlicrs"  sur- 
round this  old  place  which  was  transformed  into  a  distillery, 
then  into  a  repair  shop,  and  finally  into  a  storage  building. 
The  heavy  Western  motif  of  tlie  city  hall  across  the  street 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  oinnt.o.nrc,^   of  the  Theatorium. 
This  physical  contrast  might  bc^  cxt-vidod  to  tiie  social  makeup 
of  the  town- -an  amalgam  of  contrast  iiii:  cu'iurovj  .ijxii-atiTig  as 
one. 


^ 


An  intcrestinj,;  if  not:  entire.!/  :  lut  hli'i !  ,  lii.stoi  i  cul  con- 
trast is  offered  in  The  City  of  Re:  i..y^e  booklet,  v/)iich 
describes  the  town  in  1907  liirough  the.  eyes  of  boas tfui  .bankers 
seeking  investors. 

The  city  has  a  (:>resci)t.  po[nilai.  i  oa  of  4,UU0,  and  its 
coal  mines  now  In  oper.i  Lion  di  --tribute  nonthT>  a  pay- 
roll of  $60,000,  while  new  devciopinoii t:.  now  rapidly 
progressing  within  five  miles  of  the  center  ^^   Red 
Lodge  assure  a  doubling  of  the  present  coal  <>uLi)ut, 
pay  roll  and  population  of  the  city  within  a  brief 
time. 

Six  churches,  the  Carbon  county  free  high  school, 
up  to  date  public  schools,  l-l  I'raternai  orders  and 
two  newspapers  afford  rrligio-js,  educational  and 
social  opportunity,  wli.ilo  a  liv!.«  board  of  trade 
looks  to  the  commercia''  ■.level'  nncnt  o!  progrc'-.s  of 
the  community.* 

The  only  item  the  booklet  fa.i.ls  to  mention  anywhere  is  the  fact 
that  Red  Lodge  boasted  along  with  its  many  cnterpr.iscs  an 
abundance  of  saloons- -ninetee))  no  less  I 

Formal  Groups  and  A. ? -, or.  iajl  j <j n  '' 

Red  Lodge  has  a  city  council  iorm  of  (government  admin- 
istered by  elected  officials;  Carbr  ■■  County  cTc>-.ts  three 
commissioners  to  direct  its  r.overn.  atal  a  i  ;  ;  Irs    }n   add.ition 
to  the  locally  el;-.ctcd  of  fir  i  al.-^ ,  i '-.'.xr-  .? :  '  pT-^'^'' • '^.'5  boax  1  of 
twelve  members  wliich  advises  coiiTit>  c.om.'niss  loners  vaxd   governing 
bodies  of  incoxpo-'-atfid  tcvitr  en  svf '-  thiv;::  "^r  v,ui.n^;:,  flood 
plain  delineU  ionr  ,  ?  uhd  i  v^i  '  ion  )?'■''.  lev;)-;'  ,  ■ '.d  ':■"■- e    'oca  ting 
of  mobile  homo  parV.-.,  ana  \\c\f    iiidu;/'.»  ies .   '';•:.  p J.-'Muiitig  boavd 
has  issued  for  review  a  comprohens  J  v<-  plan  for  Carbon  Couvity. 
The  plan  strives  to  strengthen  the  county's  agricultui'al  base  • 
while  still  providing  the  rc-re.'t:' cnr.l  opportunities  for  which 
the  area  is  recognized. 


*James  T.  Higgins,  comp.,  "T»u'  City  ol  J<cd  Lodge"  (1907; 
reproduction,  Red  Lodge,  Mo)it.:   Mi.' J.ina  M'ilon.).'.  I'ank,  1975), 
p.  10. 
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There  is  an  active  scliool  boar'  in  C;3''ion  r:<.i';i=y;  it  is 
often  the  case  that  residents  are  jm. re  aware  of  scliool  board 
activities  than  they  are  of  those  which  concern  the.  i)lHnning 
board.   This  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  school-related 
activities  are  much  closei  to  people's  dnlly  J  ives  t.hr>n  ire 
planning-related  ones,  which  raany  ])fu)ple  foci  are  being  over- 
emphasized anyway. 

Besides  the  County  Planning  Board,  there  is  a  Lri -county 
board,  which  includes  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass 
counties  and  which  concentrates  its  efforts  on  issues  relating 
to  all  three  of  them.   Examples  arc  agriculture,  recreation, 
and  second  home  development;  also,  Lndustrj.al  development,  such 
as  the  deep  mining  possibili tries  in  the  Stillwater  Complex  of 
the  Beartooths. 

Other  active  formal  orgojiizations  in  Carbon  Co'tnty  include 
the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and  Game  Dopaitment,  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  u-v<* 

Informal  Groups  nrv^   Voluu'O'y  A:>so  '  .'jli^'ns 

The  two  main  social  categories  in  Red  Lodge  are  still  the 
"miners,"  although  the  mines  have  b'^-en  closed  sinco  tJie  luiOs, 
and  the  ranchers/farmers.   Miners  inni   their  families;,  ^,,  \. 

remain,  many  now  retired,  and  their  wiy  of  life  r':i,..iins  dis-  [;^^ 
tinct  from  that  of  the  rural  peopl'..*.   The  two  group?,  in  ""^ 
conflict  for  so  many  years,  Jiave  Icaineil  to    tolcrai  j  one 
anbther  and  in  some  instanceii  havo  boc.oTfie  ;;^•cc^  f/T.-.Js,  a,"; 
informants  rcluctavitly  admit.   Comrr,  ,,i  aLit..'rtJ.'  in!:oiest^  .lad 
activities  centered  arouad  the  schools  "hrinj^;  tho  vj]iuio  com- 
munity together  and  provide  enjoyable  rtprjoves  from  the  long 
winter  months. 

One  community  effort  which  includes  everybody,  young  and 
old  alike,  is  the  Festival  (*f  Nat-ions.   Organized  in  1951  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  together  the  various  nationalities  represented 
in  the  area,  the  Festival  preserves  and  p;)sses  traditional 
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folklore,  songs,  and  dances  on  f:o  ( !"•  yotinw  and  jJioi'idos  .in 
occasion  for  family  and  friends  to  goi,  together  and  rejiilnisce. 
Another  function  tJie  Festival  indirectly  performs  is  to , open 
people's  minds  to  the  ways  of  others.  As  the  head  of  one 
group  stated:   "You  don't  hnve  to  bf:  Yugoslnviajt  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  dances.   Sometimes  we  hnvc  Italians  and  Finns 
doing  them,  too."  Many  residents  feci  the  Festival  of  Nations 
has  carried  the  town  through  a  lot  of  its  "bad  times"  and  has 
given  Red  Lodge  its  unique  liveliness  and  spirit. 

In  the  last  five  to  ten  years  a  diversified  collection 
of  newcomers  has  been  added  to  the  native  population.   This 
collectivity  is  made  up  of  summer  and  winter  recreationists, 
"young  professionals"  and  "artists,"  retiied  people,  and  young 
transients.   Some  of  the  newcomer  lamilies  have  made  an  effort 
to  mix  with  the  native  population,  according  to  informants,  by 
putting  their  children  into  the  Festival  of  Nations  and 
generally  participating  in  community  projects.   But  there 
are  some  young  transiontr:  \Ay>   are  r-- -entc-i  for  rc>ro'>ip  Into 
the  community  and  getting  f'^cd  si.h7;i,->  ,  v-fiiil;.  .Loco  t.-:- '  rhildrcu 
have  to  go  elsewhere  for  jobs.   Middle  aged  working  people  who 
support  both  the  young  and  tlie  old  iji  tlie  communit.y  are  le:;s 
tolerant  of  these  "footloose  types"  than  ai e  the  older 
immigrants. 

Some  locals  feel,  liowever,  tb.iL  the  yoiuig  people  are 
beginning  to  stay  around  and  contribute  something  to  tlie  com- 
munity.  A  young  minister  and  two  younj^  j.'^wyiis,  (.'r r  example, 
have  decided  to  settle  in  Red  Lodge  iind  ii.-iv'r  herr  well -accepted 
by  locals.   Other  newcomers  report  thaf  (h-.y  •; '  o  i^copted  as 
long  as  they  are  engaged  in  a  worlhwJiilc  acLivity;  there  is  a 
great  tolerance  for  diversity,  out  persons  who  appear  to  be 
loafers  of  bums  are  not  welcome.   As- one  newcomer  stated  his 
preconceptions,  "I  had  pictured  Red  Lodge  as  a  town  made  up 
of  various  nationality  cliques  which  would  be  Hard  to  crack, 
but  now  I  have  clients  from  all  the  nationalities." 
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Several  service,  cultural,  ami  lelated  organizations  in 
town  serve  various  segments  of  the  population,  both  old  and 
new.   These  include  the  Elks  Club,  the  Lions  Club,  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Women's  Club,  the  Senior  Citizens  Center,  the  Rodeo 
Association,  the  Jaycees,  various  4  11  club;,,  a  ladies  softball 
group,  an  art  league,  an  active  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.   Other  social  events  center  around  Red 
Lodge's  several  churches  on  the  one  hand  and  its  eleven  bars 
on  the  other.   The  bars  are  used  99  percent  of  the  time  by 
locals,  according  to  an  informant  who  explained  that  each  bar 
has  its  own  group  of  patrons,  many  of  whom  are  older  retired 
folks  with  nothing  to  do.   As  one  resident  expressed  the 
situation,  "alcohol  is  [more]  ingrained  in  the  socializing 
process  in  Red  Lodge  [than  in  most  other  small  towns  in  the  West]." 

Community  Values/Quality  of  Life 

Carbon  County's  history  has  beoi  characterized  by  strong 
attachments  to  the  land  and  its  re:  >!.'-cpo;  o  sma.!  3  junxent  ij;e 
of  the  landowners  has  been  in  the  ^rra   for  i.lvree  geuoratiojis , 
a  somewhat  larger  percentage  for  two  generations,  and  the 
remainder  for  a  generation  or  less. 

When  the  mines  were  closed  many  young  people  were  forced 
to  leave,  but  according  to  old- timers  some  L-()und  jobs  in  the  . 
Stillwater  with  the  old  Mouat  mine  and  commuted  ivom   Red  Lodge 
to  Absarokee,  where  they  would  "carpool  it"  to  the  mine. 
People  from  Absarokee  would  come  to  Rod  hodnc   for  etitertainment 
in  those  days,  which  explain?  some  of   the  loiij' - '^•^stabliohod  ties 
between  the  two  towns;  most  residents  maintain  that  companion- 
ship, loyalty,  and  sincerity  still  hold  the  area's  residents 
together. 

Modern  Red  Lodge  is  characterized  by  locals  as  a  friendly, 
easy-going  town  with  a  slow  pace  of  living  and  a  great  deal  of 
interaction  among  the  various  age  groups.   A  relative  newcomer 
described  it  as  "a  town  where  you  don't  have  to  watch  what  you 
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wear;    you're   ncceplcid    for  yourseir    ;    fher    t  li.in    (or    uty   pn ;!  i.cula  r 
role  you're  playinp, ."      A  doiiiAiinnt   cu?;'?nunity   attitu^'c,    explained 
by   the   town's   ethnic   heritn^c   of   trcuicndouii    lolerfjjue    for  dif- 
fering  beliefs   and   life-styl  r=;<; ,    is    th.it  people   are   entitled   to 
their  own  opinions   ajid  will    not   he  c-adoiitneu    for    speaking    -iiem. 
At   the   same   time    the  inininp   .ittiLudt;   lias    left    peoph:   luiwi!  i  iuf. 
to   accept  changes    in  the   community.      As   one    rcsid-'isi    put    it: 

The  people  who   hung   on  .tfter    the  mines   closed   had 
to   scrape   so   hard   they've   become   suspcci;   of  changes. 
This   causes   considerable   complaint   about   things 
that   should   be   done,    and    the   dirficult/    is    in 
getting   people   to   take   the   sti  p'j   to   do    tlioin. 

Another  resident   expressed   the   siti'ilion   this  way:      "Histoi  icolly, 
people  haven't  been  as  conc^iMtd   w;  !.ii  matei  i.;>l   Ji^'.-   o.s   xvitli 
leading  a  good  life." 

The  quality  of  life   in  Red   Lodi,c  was   described   as    that 
which  comes   only   from   living    in  a    r,n;nll   coiiimunxty  wiiere,    as 
one   informant   stotcd,    "we   V^.x/   the   m  •.  irhV.'or'--   ^ixM   Vrcrp   n\y   eye 
on   the  house   ovcin    i"   wc   i!:i(    ;    ^sk        i.ti.'      f'.;--.!;-   ci.-i    -.iiiy    '■ok 
out   for  one  anothrv  !)■;;:   '■'..pi;:rj   "p-  ■:      ..•     i/' ;• 'j'^.;  ,    i-/V])   '.ocJ.'.lly 
and  economically,      Ihis   conr/titute;.   anothc    corninunitty    value, 
aptly  expressed  by   a    long-time  nvL-^'\-.\    "Tlvi   cummer   is   good    to 
us,    but   we   have   fo    live   off    each   (^ii;.!.    for     ..-i';   ot^''"    ;*ix   and 
one -half  montl!;." 

In  spite  of  luiifi,  liard  winter-,  in  Ca  fbon  Coimi/,  physical 
amenities  of  tho  '^i-vji  onment  's.-v/e  »',<'V>n  i..;  !!■>.--  to  ■  ••  •  ;;rori  and 
kept   them    t);  • '  n. 

People   live   Iiurc    bcc.'ur''   ol    i.!"'".t:    ibl.-    i'..  M      !:r.M'.u- 
f  i  t  s   they   get    It  :■  -n    ?:  )\  c   •.•  nv  i.  t  ;  i  u-'.^ul;    I  -  c   '\  <y  h  1 1  i  y   rd  r 
and  water   and    tJie  mountains-  -t,'u;   open  country. 

* 

Employment/Living   Standards 

Sources   of   employment    in   Red   I.idgc   h->ve    tr.aditionally   been 
the  mines    (now  closed),    the   jancJu/i'i;   .md    r^innntr    industry.,    and 
the   Red   Lodge   Cannery,    wJiich  closo<1    fhi';    v  1. 1  ,      One    Inforinant, 
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who  worked  at  the  cannery  for  thirteen  years,  said  it  employed 
100  to  120  people  each  summer.   Old-timers  oi;  Red  i.odge -remem- 
ber the  days  when  there  were  *-.wenty  small  grocery  stores  and 
several  thriving  bakeries  tc  i,upporl  n  popu.UiLion  f.iien  pvor 
four  thousand;  now  tliere  are  two  clicii  ii  grocery  stoicr,,  one 
small  market  left  over  from  the  old  days,  and  one  bakery  ivhich 
still  makes  Scandinavian  breads  and  Italjan  breads ticks- 

The  ski  run,  which  was  opened  around  1960,  hires  about 
one  hundred  young  people.   I  •■  proVifl'^s  seasonal  employment 
only,  however,  and  attracts  tiansiti.ts  of  the  "subcilture," 
as  locals  refer  to  them.   Thorc  is  some  resentment  toward 
the  seasonal  people  because,  althov."li  the  latter  do  pay 
property  taxes,  they  cannot  bo  counted  as  permanent  residents 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  federrl  fundi/ig  for  i\>:?.d'zd 
services;  and  they  put  a  burden  on  liuch  local  facilities  as 
sewage  and  water  systems. 

There  are  majsy  viucTr.pl.- , ;.  '  -r^i'd    vtdc'.ti.  ;>■•<?/(. ','"  • ».  V:-d 
Lodge,  examples  of  thxt   la'clf:  bel;i>;  'cn  i/if. i  liiustt'i  s 
degrees  working  as  carpenters  and  •  .hool  teachers  working 
as  secretaries  and  b.iuk  tellers.   V  '  ro  are  more  iobs  for 
women  than  for  men,  ar.cordin?  to  h-'-ls,      'Ihose  iTuLuJe 
positions  in  tJie  hcniks,  renlmua'^''  .   'iv'-;j/ '  ■  ■  .1;; ,  r.r-.-i    vr.st 
homes.   The  avai^i  abi  U  ty  of  such  jo)   ;;;''v'.  to  o>)'.l  <in  why 
so  many  wives  work. 

A  large  part  of  the  native  pfTMlat  j.ov:  :.;f  j/oW  '  I'go  is 
retired,  and  nany  of  ch<.'^o  V"-^'Pi<^  "  '  ^'n  !  >  -  •■!  ii'des.   ??  .ny 
of  the  retired  people  in  Rei  Lodge  •jyc  roct^  ■^nti\-}:   back  i.o 
the  mining  days  and,  as  one.   resident  expressed,  "people  here 
have  a  history  of  being  tight -fist'^^l  ?>bout  funding  social 
services;  it's  been  'what's  better  li   cheaper.'"  This  problem 
is  a  deep-rooted  part  of  Red  Lodge'?  heritage  and  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  revenue^  whit,.]',  (provide  Tor  I  lie  community's 
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services  and  facilities  currontly  come  principally  irom  agri- 
culture and  tourism,  with  small  amounts  from  the  oil  fields 
at  Bridgsr,   Rega:^ding  oil  drilling,  howover,  it  is  rumored 
that  a  large  strike  yielding  many  b-urels  v,'.i3  ieccni..ly  made 
in  Carbon  County.   Thus,  additional  tax  dollars  may  fiyentuaily 
become  available. 

Agriculture  and  tourism,  both  dependent  on  outjide  markets 
and  "acts  of  God,"  present  rather  unreliable  sources  of  income 
and,  while  tliey  are  not  incompatible,  "they  do  not  complement  one  another,"  as 
one  informant  remarked.  Some  second  home  <lcvclopmei)t  associated  witli  tourism 
has  recently  employed  construction  crews  of  yourg  mr-n  during 
the  summer;  but  most  people  feel  thit  those  jobs,  too,  are 
"shaky." 

Trends/Attitudes  toward  Factors  and  I'orccs  in  Chanf^o 

There  have  been  .sevov;»i  trend*',  n^-ivfi     'l.ice  .i."  '  Uo  R-d 
Lodge  area  concernln-.  land  •  •>'■  In.'uj  ■• -r   pa'.  ■' oros .  '.o--   pf  i  in  se 
trends,  which  goes  back  to  the  home  ■''.ad  duysy    is  that  small 
ranches  have  been  absorbed  by  larger  mes.   Other  ranches  have 
been  broken  up  for  second  homo  dcvc'  v,)ments.   Thij.  trend  is 
especially  prcvalciU.  along  Rock  CreiK,  accr'"l:'ng  Iv    informnuts , 
who  say  that  people  come  froifi  3Mlli!'{',»  and  :'S  fax  nay  as 
Minnesota  and  California  to  inkc  adv.sMtago  of  the  re.  eatioual 
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amenities  in  the  Brartooths,   ihcTc  h.uc  •. 

developments  in   the  aicR;  t'wc   a..--   ;:<>.><.! 

in  the  planning  stage.   One  hical  ?.iiMarkc'd  ih,!i;  "Irmd  is  i-cld 

and  resold  before  it  can  got  on  th*:  tax  records." 

Although  locals  maintain  that  t  Iiq  tov.ii  has  been  able  to 
absorb  tourists,  who  have  boon  arouiiu  since  1936,  seco.iid  home 
owners  present  a  different  type  of  problem.   These  are  people 


who  stay  in  Red  Lodge  for  two  mont,"'  out  of  the  yen.,'  5.n 
houses  "much  more  luxurious"  ihan  tli.jo  the  year-iocmJ  re.vji- 
dents  live  in  or  who  pay  $15,000  for  a  home  for  wln^h  Red 
Lodge  people  would  ordinarily  pay  $8,000.   This  means  that   3i^r  -♦ 
housing  prices  have  been  pushed  up  ;i<>  hlkh  l.hat  teacljo.  s  and  ^'-f: 
other  family-oriented  people  moving  ia  permanently  rnnnot 
afford  to  buy  a  substantial  Jjouse,  wjijle  desirable;  j»Jaco5 
used  as  second  homes  stand  empty,   heaving  three  ouL  of  six 
houses  in  a  block  empty  has  the  effect  of  breaking  up  neighbor- 
hoods, according  to  some.   In  the  same  vein,  it  is  felt  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  local  businesses  have  been  sold  to 
outside  interests.   As  one  informapl.  reported,  "More  and  more 
people  won't  sell  to  those  who  don'i.  intend  to  J.ivc  here  year 
round . "     . 

Most  residents  would  like  to  seo  an  industry  in  town  which 
would  bring  people  to  stay;  they  are  tired  of  transients,  as 
they  feel  this  takes  away,  from  Red  I.r^dge's  sense  of  community, 
increases  the  incidence  of  th'vft  ai  :■  vanvl.?. ,'.  r  sm ,  an'  puts  a 
strain  on  recreation  ^see  i  •*:'.-  43  '  i^  ]  •!,)'')  *.';  slu;  :'..».;>)  toot'is. 
New  industry  would  liave  the  ell  eel  .a  "stabilizing  the  work 
force,"  according  to  one  informant.   It  would  bring  some  compe- 
tition into  town  as  far  as  shopping  is  concerned,  supplemeut 
agriculture  and  tourism,  and  cveato  ndJitior.al  ;}<!>•    Peo))].o 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty  five  v  uld  like  to  sec  a 
small  industry  "to  keep  the?  kids  at  homo."  JUjf  inriiistry,  they 
feel,  would  make  for  too  much  sociaj  ciuif;j;i--  -and  iiL.;hf.  aloo  be 
incompatible  witli  tourirm. 

Most  of  the  community  wiatld  :;ij!j\no]t  the  .iolirs-Manvil  l-; 
proposal  in  the  Stillwater,  although  Red  Lodge  wotild  proba'jly 
not  be  noticeably  affected.   Some  locals  feel,  iiowcver,  that 
men  would  choose  to  live  in  Red  Lodge  and  commute  to  the 
Stillwater  for  jobs  as  they  did  in  the  Mouat  mine  days;  others 
who  think,  that  the  chrome  mine  sliotij?)  "del ijiitdl)'"'  go  say  l:hat 
people  should  be  "diffused"  throughout  tlio  various  communities. 
"The  question  is,"  one  said,  "hoi^  do  you  diffuse  people?"  He 
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would  like  to  sec  Jolins-MoiiviJ  J  e  w<!"  I  more  'lonely  vj.ith  lo'.al 
residents  in  order  to  establish  stroiii^er  credibility  for  the 
mine  proposal.  . 

There  has  been  some  coal  speculation  in  the  Bearcreek 
area,  according  to  Jocal:;,  witJi  tentative  p't'ns  to  open  a  deep 
mine.   A  city  official  provided  the?  i.nformar.ion  thai:  coal 
speculators  have  bought  up  eight  tJiousand  acres  of  private 
land.   Red  Lodge  people  tend  to  comicct  any  new  developments  Dv^ 
to  those  which  existed  in  the  past,  Soften  failing  to  make  the 
necessary  time  adjustments.   Old-timers  in  particular  look  to 
a  "magical  reopening  of  the  mines"  ^s  a  means  of  salvation  for 
the  town  and  as  a  vehicle  for  bringing  back  the  old  days. 

By  and  large,  the  "ethnic  natives"  of  Red  Lodge  would 
welcome  industrialization  in  the  form  of  mining  as  it  has  been 
an  important  part  of  their  heritage.   The  younger  groups,   -  *^' 
people  concerned  with  environmental  matters,  and  local  planners  ; 
are  much  more  skeptical  about  it.   They  feci  that  the  mines 
would  bring  in  pcop3c  but  \\r\    pf;rir.''vni  1  y.   Sojii"  wnuJri  favoT 
opening  a  deep  mijic  but  won!'!,  oppc-  •  s.  .strij)  .liine,  ?vrh   as 
the  one  reportedly  under  coiisideralion  in  tiic  Joliet  area. 
Newcomers  of  the  last  twenty  years,  including  "cultural  converts" 
and  members  of  the  younger  "subculture,"  would  oppose  any  form 
of  mining,  having  "seen  the  other  s^de."  P.mchers,  farmers, 
and  local  merchanti?  with  fewer  tics  lo  mining  in  thi'  past  seem 
to  have  divided  views  on  the  subject  and  mixed  feelings  about 

Red  Lodge  has  boon  characteriv  tl  as  a  1  own  full  of  "rugged 
individualists,"  whiciv  make5  any  f<n-m  of  plfniiJng  rlifficult  to 
achieve.   Agencies  si'ch  as  Ihe  Forest  Service  are  distrusted 
in  the  community,  especially  over  the  use  of  federal  funds. 
There  is  d  strong  feeling  among  local  residents  that  too  much 
money  and  time  is  wasted  on  paper  work  and  that  foresters  are 
getting  further  and  further  nway  f i  om  the  lands  tlioy  are 
supposed  to  be  managing.   "It's  jusc  gotten  too  big,"  said 
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one  informant,  while  lamenting;  what  Ik-  bt'.TJcvc;  is  the  Forest 
Service's  tendency  to  liire  hip.h-pric'.fi  staff  without  .unproving 

its  ability  to  serve  the  people. 

r 

Recreation 

Recreation. is  seen  by  locals  as  somewhat  of  a  threat  to 
the  life- style  of  the  community.   This  is  because  tlie  Beartooths 
have  become  a  playground  for  outsiders  whose  recreational  values 
are  often  in  conflict  with  those  of  locals.*  According  to  the 
Carbon  County  Comprehensive  Plan: 

Over  500,000  people  come  to  the  area  each  year  to 
enjoy  excellent  hunting  and  fishing,  camping  and 
picnicing,  sightseeing,  and  wiuLcr  sports  activ- 
ities.** 

However,  many  permanent  residents  of  Red  lodfie  were  first  intro- 
duced to  the  area  through  the  recreational  opportunities  it 
offers,  especially  the  excellent  skiing  which  continues  all 
winter  and  (in  some  years)  Iialfway  into  tlip  summer. 

Recreation  in  the  towji  o'  Red  '.  "Igc  c'")?)5ir,ts  of  outdoor 
sports  such  as  golf,  softball,  swiji'img,  aiui  tennis.   As  one 
informant  observed,  the  town  is  badly  in  need  of  a  new  swimming 
pool  and  tennis  courts.   Other  forms  of  recreation  include 
bowling,  going  to  movies,  participuLiug  in  ciub  acilvitics,  and 
socializing  around  the  local  bars.   A  groat  deal  of  informal 
socializing  goes  on  in  Red  Lodge,  a  town  where  people  never 
seem  to  tire  of  interacting  among  tlicmselvcs . 


♦Recreational  conflicts  in  the  community  are  generally 
between  skiers  and  snowmcbilers  in  the  wiiUcr  and  between 
backpackers  and  four-wheel  drive  enthusiasts  in  the  summer. 
The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  overcrowded  conditions  which 
result  from  so  much  outsider  usage. 

**Carbon  County  [Comprehensive  Plan],  p.  49. 
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Communication  Netv/orks 

Carbon  County  is  served  by  two  weekly  newspapers:   the 
Carbon  County  News  in  Red  Lodge  and  tlie  Brldger  Bonanza 'in 
Bridger.   Residents  also  subscribe  to  the  Columbus  Hevts   and 
to  the  Billings  Gazette. 

There  are  two  Billings  'J'V  stations  available  witliout  cable 
and  five  cable  stations.   Red  Lodge  has  its  own  radio  station, 
KRBN. 

Telephone  service  for  most  of  Carbon  County  is  provided 
by  Mountain  Bell  Telephone  Company,  but  Belfry  and  Roscoe  are 
serviced  by  the  Treasure  State  Telephone  Company. 

The  county's  ten  U.S.  post  offices  are  at  Red  Lodge, 
Bearcreek,  Belfry,  Bridger,  Promberg,  Edgar,  Joliet,  Roberts, 
Luther,  and  Roscoe. 

There  are  two  public  libraries  in  the  county,  one  in  Red 
Lodge  and  one  in  Bridger.   Additiona.l  library  services,  which 
include  privileges  at  the'  Billings  Public  Library  and  a  book- 
mobile service,  are  funded  liv  tlip  c  crnty  at  $1,600  .jor  yeor 
and  administered  through  tlie  ooutlr  •.  •ntrul  i'tderavion  of 
Libraries,  located  in  Billings. 

Transportation 

The  major  roadways  in  Carbon  (.Cvjiity  yvj>  U.S.  liighways  212 
and  310.   There  are  also  four  secondary  highways:   508,  397, 
307,  and  421.   A  fifth,  477,  goes  from  Red  ].odge  to  the  ski 
arba.   Although  there  is  no  rail  pa-vengor  ••ervicn    in   Carbon 
County,  there  are  Ivio   bus  liiv;s,  Cojlinental  Trailwoys  and 
Western  Transit,  which  have  daily  rrrvlce  tiirougliout  the  county. 

There  are  two  secondary  service  airfields  in  Carbon  County 
but  no  commercial  airlines.   The  Red   Lodge  airport  is  listed  in 
the  national  system  of  airports,  which  makes  it  eligible  for 
runway  extensions,  lighting,  and  olhor  improvements  under  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Airports  Program. 
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Education 

There  are  ten  public  elementary  schools  in  Carbon  Cpunty. 
These  schools  are  run  jointly  with  Stillwater  County,  a  -system 
which  "works  very  well,"  according  to  knowledgeables .   There 
are  two  grade  schools  in  Red  Lodge,  witli  a  total  enrollment  of 
between  305  and  320  students.   The  j'.rade  scJiool  sysLem  also 
has  a  special  education  program  extending  from  kindergarten 
to  the  eighth  grade. 

Secondary  education  is  provided  by  seven  public  high 
schools  in  the  county.   The  Edgar  high  school  district  has 
recently  combined  with  the  ones  in  Promberg  and  Jollet,  and 
it  is  felt  that  total  high  school  consolidation  will  be 
accomplished  within  five  or  ton  years.   The  Red  Lodge  high 
school  enrollment  is  presently  between  180  and  200  students, 
with  space  for  220.   The  student-teacher  ratio  here  is  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  to  one.* 

The  overall  educatiorial  quality  is  felt  to  be  above  average, 
which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  t}ia'  ;ho  nn.n   attracts  Iiiph 
quality  teachers;  according  to  a  sci'ool  ofl-Tcial.  there  were 
five  hundred  applicants  for  three  vacancies  in  the  high  school 
this  year.   The  athletic  opportunities  offered  through  the 
school  system  are  also  viewed  favorably  by  local  residents. 
One  informant  who  moved  here  from  Billings  stated  tJiat  "kids 
can  take  part  in  sports  here  in  Red  Lodge,  but  in  Billings 
they're  just  anotlier  part  of  the  crowd." 

Health 

There  are  five  doctors  ij\  Carbon  County,  one  ii'.  Sridgcr 
and  four  in  Red  Lodge.   There  are  tJiree  dentists,  one  in  Bridger 


*The  past  five  years  has  brought  a  number  of  transient 
families  to  the  area,  which  explains  why  school' enrollments 
can  fluctuate  by  as  many  as  twenty  students  within  a  given 
year.   Any  sudden,  large  population  increase,  according  to  an 
administrator,  could  not  be  accommodated  by  the  scliools. 
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and  two  in  Red  Lodge.   The  Carbon  County  Memorial  Hospital, 
built  in  the  early  1950s,  has  a  twenty-eight-bed  hospital  wing 
and  a  twenty -four -bed  skilled  nursing  wing.   Sixty  percent  of 
the  hospital  beds  are  full  most  of  the  time;  and  there  are 
sixteen  people  in  the  nursing  home  section,  which  is  run  on  a 
private/paid  basis.*  According  *o  an  administrator,  70  percent 
of  the  hospital's  business  comes  from  retired  people,  and 
ranchers  make  up  the  remainder.   He  feels  the  hospital  could 
handle  a  population  increase  of  one  thousand  with  no  problem. 

A  privately  owned  and  operated  nursing  home  with  an 
eighty-bed  capacity  began  operation  in  the  spring  of  1976. 
There  are  fifty  persons  living  in  the  home  at  present;  this 
figure  includes  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients.   The  director 
feels  that  the  vacancies  will  take  care  of  themselves  as  people 
become  aware  of  the  facility. 

Although  there  is  no  public  health  program  in  Carbon 
County,  there  is  a  nurse  health  care  center  in  Joliet,  orig- 
inally formed  under  an  Old  iVrst  Commlssioj)  ^rant  lu  provide 
such  care  for  eight  places  in  Montaiia  which  were  formerly 
without  any  health  care  facilities.   The  grant  has  since 
expired  but  the  program  was  refunded,  and  the  county  plans  to 
provide  for  the  service  on  a  full-time  basis.   As  a  result  of 
the  program,  four  doctors  from  the  Rod  Lodj.',c  Clinic  now  alter- 
nately hold  office  hours  in  Joliet  on  Friday  afternoons. 

A  mental  health  officer  is  available  in  the  county  court- 
house annex,  but  few  people  take  advantage  of  the  service. 
One  resident  feels  that  people  are  not  generally  aware  of  the 
program,  which  includes  psychological  testing  and  individual, 
group,  school,  and  family  counseling.  Mental  health  problems 
do  exist  in  the  county,  especially  ln*regard  to  alcoholism, 
family  quarrels,  and  shaky  economic  situations. 


*Curiously,  the  nursing  home  section  of  the  hospital  does 
not  take  Medicare  or  Medicaid  patients,  but  tJiis  'is  subject  to 
change  according  to  an  administrator. 
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Police  and  Fire  Protection 

There  are  five  law  enforcement  agencie5;  in  Carbon  County. 

I 

Police  departments  are  located  in  Red  Lodge,  Joliet,  Bridger, 
and  Fromberg;  and  the  Carbon  County  Sheriff's  Office,  which 
has  a  staff  of  five,  maintains  its  headquarters  in  Red  Lodge 
while  having  field  officers  in  Joliet  and  Bridger.   Coopera- 
tion between  the  city  and  county  is  reported  to  be  good.   Law 
enforcement  problems  are  felt  to  be  ^ninimal  in  Carbon  County, 
and  those  incidents  which  do  occur  generally  involve  transient 
people  rather  than  permanent  residents. 

Fire  protection  in  Carbon  County  is  provided  by  an  urban 
fire  department  in  Red  Lodge  with  tliree  paid  employees  (who 
also  manage  the  ambulance  service)  and  by  volunteer  lire 
departments  in  Roscoe,  Roberts,  Fromberg,  Belfry,  Bridger, 
Joliet,  and  Edgar.   In  addition  to  t)ie  two  trucks  owned  by 
the  Red  Lodge  department,  the  Carbon  County  Civil  Defense 
Department  furnishes  ten  surplus  trucks  to  rhe  various  fire 
protection  agencies  in  the  county. 

Water  and  Sewage 

Carbon  County's  seven  community  water  systems  are  in 
Red  Lodge,  Roberts,  Joliet,  Fromberg,  Bridger,  Bearcreek,  and 
Belfry,  which  service  approximately  SO  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion.  The  remainder  use  wells,  springs,  and  cisterns.   The 
water  systems  in  Bearcreek,  Bridger,  Joliet,  and  Re-l  Lodge 
are  in  need  of  an  increase  in  capacity  as  well  as  improvement 
in  quality  control. 

There  are  sewage  treatment  systems  in  Red  Lodge,  Roberts, 
Fromberg,  Joliet,  Bridger,  and  Edgar,  ^vhich  service  55  percent 
of  the  population  of  Carbon  County.  -Tiie  rc.-nainder  are  served 
by  individual,  on-sitie  systems  such  as  septic  tanks. 

According  to  a  city  official,  the  sewage  treatment  ponds 
were  expanded  two  years  ago  from  three  to  twenty-one  acres. 
Red  Lodge  received  a  $44,000  federal  grant  for  a  sewer  study 
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because  the  scwcr  pipes  coJlcct  sprvig  riinclX  draiiuige;  the 
sanitary  and  storm  sewers  arc  currently  together  and  need  to 
be  separated  in  order  to  correct  the  problem. 

What  is  Ahead  for  Kc d  Lodge  and  Cai  ben  County? 

Changes  in  the  use  of  {Agricultural  land  aio  expected  to 
continue  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  Cailon  County  thfjn  in  Sweet 
Grass  or  Stillwater  counties  as  more  and  more  workers  from 
the  Billings  area  seek  living  space  that  offers  a  rural  life- 
style and  unpolluted  air.   This  kind  of  resource  development 
will  probably  affect  Carbon  County  much  more  than  any  possible 
impacts  from  mining  or  recreation  use  in  and  around  the 
StiH\*ater  Complex.   However,  the  possibility  of  renewed 
underground  mining  in  the  coal  fields  at  Bearcreek  and  rumors 
of  promising  new  oil  wells  in  the  county  may  raise  questions 
about  the  future  that  are  beyond  those  related  to  bedroom 
communities.   Fortunately,  Carbon  County  is  farther  along  in 
its  planning  pioccs.7  l,haji  i" »  )iio£t  ''irtnia  count;. ^-s.   Carbon 
County's  planning  board  ir.  .iJrvn.d/   V.iag  i  v.commejulations 
about  resource  development  and  taking  action  to  try  to  ensure 
that  growth  be  consistent  with  the  d-.^sires  of  the  local  people. 

Co7i'];ari sons  o.l"  the  Tj ' r  e- o_  ro\  n 1. 1 e s 

Likenesses 

Popu la i  '  oil  wiiV ';up .      C-.rhon,    .'■>»  i  M  v/a?:ci  ,    aud   Gwcot   Gr-iss 
counties   have   a   larg*^    iunnbcx    ol   rei  tred  pc(.>])ir-'    in    iJiem,    many 
of  whom  were    local   ranchers.      Other   retirees   iirere   originally 
from  the  area  but  had  gone  elsewhere   for  work;    these   individuals 
are  now  returning   to  their   "homoto'.  ms.  " 

All  three  counties  are   lacking   in  job  opportunities  and 
recreation  attractions  that  might  keep  ynyvip,  people  from- leaving  the  area 
to  find  work  or  leisure  activities  more  related  to  "nights  and  lights"  than 
to  tlie  great  outdoors.     Those  young  people  wjio  do  .stpy  go  into   either 
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the  family  ranch  or  business- -or  gt'.  ;narrieu,  whereupon  both 
spouses  usually  manage  to  find  work.   Residents  of  all  three 
counties  are  interested  in  attracting  a  small  industry  jvhich 
would  enable  their  children  to  remain  in  the  area.   The  young 
people,  however,  are  fiot  sure  they  would  remain  even  if  some 
industry  were  to  come  in. 

Recreation.   Attitudes  toward  recreation  in  the  Beartooths 
are  fairly  similar  in  all  three  counties.   There  is  a  strong 
feeling  among  older  natives  that  recreation  lands  by  right 
should  belong  to  locals  (at  least  those  lands  which  have  tra- 
ditionally been  used  by  locals  as  favorite  hunting  and  fishing 
spots).   The  recent  surge  of  outside  recreationists  in  the 
Beartooths  is  therefore  seen  as  a  violation  of  locals'  privacy. 
Recreational  activities  of  the  native  population  consist  of 
camping,  hunting,  fishing,  and  snowiiK>biling.   These  persons  are 
not  interested  in  more  wilderness,  as  some  recreational  activ- 
ities of  the  above  type  Would  then  be  limited.   It  is  probable 
that  serious  conflicts  on  Ds"  r^nbjoc".  of  w  Jdernos-  will 
develop  between  the  outside  rccreyl ionisli  who  might  prefer 
backpacking  and  cross-country  skiin^j  and  the  native  population 
who  prefer  four-wheel  drives,  camping,  and  snowmobiling. 

Most  of  the  older  working  natives  are  strong  advocates 
of  multiple  use  of  forest  lands.   This  value  can  be  traced 
back  to  a  heritage  which  was  totally  dependent  on  natural 
resources  found  in  the  mountains;  a  widespread  belief  which 
remains  is  tliat  *'if  there  are  natural  resource?:  to  hv   had, 
then  they  should  be  used."  Wildern  >3S  ii;  not  as  yet  soon  as 
a  resource. 

Younger  people  growing  up  near  the  Beartooths  and  "cultural 
converts"  of  the  last  twenty  years  see  wilderness  and  multiple 
use  in  a  different  light.   Not  having  the  traditional  economic 
ties  to  the  land  allows  them  to  see  wilderness  as  a  need  rather 
than  as  a  luxury;  added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  cultural 
converts  are  deliberately  escaping  the  very  thing  the  older 
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natives  see  as  desirable--that  is,  the  inti-oduction  of  ^even 
small-scale)  industry. 

Second  home  development  in  the  tri-county  area  has. taken 
place  on  Forest  Service  and  deeded  lands  providing  access  to 
favorite  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  Many  of  these  lands 
have  been  posted  "no  trespassing"  by  the  new  occupants,  some- 
thing which,  not  surprisingly,  is  an  object  of  much  local 
resentment. 

Differences 

Politics  and  progress.   In  terms  of  political  philosophy, 
■  the  three  counties  ar«  quite  different.   Big  Timber  can  be 
characterized  as  conservative.   Carbon  County  (Red  Lodge)  is 
"run"  by^Democrats  and  can  be  characterized  generally  as 
/liberal.   Stillwater  County  is  split  down  the  middle.  As 
one  informant  observed,  crossing  the  bridge  outside  of  Columbus 
is  like  going  through  the  Iron  Curtai n--Absarokee  and  Columbus 
are  like  two  different  worlds.  (Columbus  could  be  labeled 

^iv.  conservative  compared  to  Absarokee,  but  many  of  the  elected 
officials  in  Columbus  are  Democrats,  according  to  one  resident. 
Absarokee  could  not  be  labeled  conservative,  but  it  is  not  ImM--/"- 
really  liberal  either.} 

Informants  often  describe  Big  Timber  as  "the  most  pro- 

J  gressive  town  in  the  area,"  and  Absarokee  as  the  second  most 
progressive.  /Progress iveheVSvJiere  applies  to  the  ability  of 
a  community  or  a  gi^©«p-^^^ieople  within  a  community  to  "get 
things  done"  so  that  needs  for  community  services  and  facil- 
.ities  are  fulfilled.   Big  Timber  has  managed  to  get  many 
things  done;  so  has  Absarokee,  •/•ver.  though  if  is  unincorporated. 
Red  Lodge  has  obtained  very  little  in  the  way  of  needed  facil- 
ities and  services  (the  planning  board  handles  that  end)  but 
has  achieved  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  human  interest,  \irhereas 
Columbus  finds  it  difficult  to  get  more  than  two  people  to 
come  to  a  town  meeting. 
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Reactions  to  change.   Traditiojiaily  Big  Timber  has 
resisted  change,  especially  concerning  coiiimunity  life-styles. 
The  town  tends  to  look  more  to  the  future  than  do  the  other 
two  county  seats  and  is  stiongly  in  favor  of  jnininj;  in  thr 
Beartooths.   Red  Lodge  definitely  looks  to  tho  par; I,  vthen   the 
town  was  much  larger,  livelier,  and  more  confident  of  its 
viability.   However,  Carbon  County  a:i  a  wliole  has  recently 
begun  to  look  to  the  future,  especially  becnuse  of  the  amount 
of  recreational  activity  going  on  in  the  Beartooths.   There 
is  a  lot  of  weighing  of  altornativcs  -recrcntion  (tourism), 
agriculture,  and  mining  In  particu'ar.   Stillwatrn-  (,ounty, 
again,  falls  in  between  and  is  split  betwcon  Absarokee  and 
Columbus.   Absarokee  has  been  forced  to  envision  a  future  of 
possible  industrial  developricTst,  wli  iv  tlie  rl ternil  i  vo  being 
recreational  expansion.   Columbus  looks  to  the  mining  future 
more  in  terms  of  dollars  than  anything  else,  not  greatly 
worried  by  other  ?»3p<?M:ts  '^f   proppcc' 'vf?  d'   iopmcr'    Onr 
reason  for  this  i.  l.hMi, ,  ui  ■ '■•)  pr .  ...ij,.'!  ' '.v./ns  bi  t'l-;  ;n.c^, 
Columbus  appears  to  be  the  Irast  iu'.ormed  about  prospectivf! 
development.  i^^.j^-^^'-^ - 

"Community"  feelings.   liig  Timber  has  strong  roinmunity 
ties,  and  the  senre  of  community  (;xti?!)d5  b';/ond  tl.--  town 
itself  to  the  rural  areas  surround  in.;;  it.   .A(idit  uvuil  ly ,  Ulg 
Timber  is  characterized  by  a  strong  .■•en'^c  of  "  ini.;.. v',!c)>cjndeiic.e" 
(i.e.,  residents  rtre   dcpeiuloit  on  'v  ■..  finotij'^r  ;Mui   ;^«iV  nfior 
one  another,  thn^   ni.Iui/lng  <,.*.tJ)  o*;.!'  ■  ■  r.t:vt  t  i  ;i  ,(('./.■. lus  r.n.>t, 
enjoyed  by  tlieir  u»b:;^i  fell  n>,7s).   I'-d  ho']f'    '*•";  .•  r.t  "-ong  .'.enso 
of  community,  espcciuliy  a«r;ong  ethwic  grcirps  ajid  oldtimexo, 
but  It  is  also  very  indi/idiirli^tic ,   Absa).  ol-co,  too,  was 
described  as  a  tovvji  witu  a  •■  i  ronj^  '-^.n-se  o.'  cojinnunity.   Here 
people  do  everything  together.   There  is  almost  a  feeling  that 
if  a  person  does  not  participate  he  will  hurt  oUict.  people's 
feelings.   Columbus  ngaiji  fnl.l!,  xri    Mn;  Tnid<Mf, '  Tt  woitid  seem 
that  the  commtuiity  is  more  r.olvent  ;•(  r-irjonic  ally  than  it  is 
socially. 
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Conformity.   Big  Timber  is  characterized  by  strong  prer.sure 
to  conform  whereas  Reel  Lodge  exerts  very  little  prcsiiure  in 
this  regard  because  the  town's  social  structure  is  based  largely 
on  nonconformity.   Absarokce  would  ho  rated  as  more?  confoi  mi  st 
than  Columbus,  simply  because  Columbus  people  tend  to  dq  things 
individually  rather  than  in  groups,  whereds  Absarokoc  residents 
are  just  the  opposite. 

Effect  of  Billings.   Compared  to  the  other  two  counties, 
Sweet  Grass  County  uses  Billings  less  for  shopping  and  medical 
care  and  is  least  affected  by  spillover  of  Billing:-,  workers 
seeking  rural  primary  or  second  home:..   Land  trnns^ors  and  land 
speculation  are  many  times  greater  in  Carbon  County  than  in 
the  other  two  counties,  partly  because  of  Billings's  influence 
but  also  because  of  the  considerable  recreation  development 
around  Red  Lodge. 

Likely  Developments  and  Recommendations  for  Preventing 
or  M.lnimi.zirg  Ai  i  'Midani  '  ocial  hi>[);!-w_ts 

In  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Boartooth  Face  Planning  Unit  v-    -^low 
growth  development  pattern  is  already  in  evidence,  in  addition 
to  which  a  fast  growth  pattern  is  Iji.ely  to  omorgo  In  i.hc 
foreseeable  future.   This  section  wi.'.l  briefly  coTnmcnl;  on  '^ach 
of  these  two  prospects. 

Slow  Growtlt  l)gvelo[)iiten*.!;  A3  one 

Included  here  arc  activ'^tie:;  on  nrid  ii  ?;i'ul  tti-.:  IManrinr; 
Unit  which  are  aljcady  int;rcasing  gradually  and  cfin  he  ex]>octed 
to  continue  doing  so  for  many  year:-;  to  com-:   Wo  refer  espe- 
cially to  recreation  and  touzism,  motor  veliicle  use,  post  and 
pole  sales,  and  exploration  of  hard  rock  minerals  and  oil  ond 
gas  resources.   Increases  in  these  kinds  of  activities  in  the 
study  area,  even  when  experienced  in  the  aggi  eg;ii  ,^,  are  no!: 
expected  to  produce  m;iioi:  changes  in  tlic  pi  i  va  ( c  sector  of'  the 
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tri-county  area  in  the  near  luture,  i'ltlioujih  tixeir  ciimulntive 
effects  could  be  substantial  in  another  decade  or  t.v/o.   Dealing 
with  such  changes  in  the  framework  of  presently  established 
planning  organizations  and  processes  should  pose  no  great 
problems  so  long  as  members  of  these  organisations  continue 
moving  earnestly  toward  the  ideal  o£  working  together  in 
mutually  acceptable  ways  to  identify,  analyze,  and  effectively 
avoid,  or  at  least  control,  what  they  collectively  consider  to 
be  the  more  important  social  and  socioeconomic  impacts  of  these    ,, 

changes.  I  In  this  way,  the  planners  and  doers  will  recognizer  La   > 

-'  'A\T  ■  '"  ^ 
that  any  effort  to  "mitigate"  social  impacts  is  an  exercise  \tji^    ^», 

in  futility*  and  that,  therefore,  efforts  to  deal  successfully   ' 
with  these  impacts  must  be  directed  toward  avoiding  or  mini- 
mizing them.  /  In  the  latter  event,  those  affected  by  social 
impact  will  have  agreed  that  they  can  live  with  certain  dis- 
ruptions in  social  relationships,  cultural  patterns,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  life-styles  to  which  they  are  committed.    . 

Both  Slow  and  Fast  Growth  peveTopi" k^w  t  s 

In  addition  to  the  developments  just  indicated,  it  is 
likely  that  the  past  decade's  deep  mining  explorations  in  the 
study  area  will  lead  to  one  or  more  Jiard  rock  mining  operations 
in  the  next  ton  to  fifteen  years.   During  '.his  same  period,  it 
is  expected  that  deep  mining  for  coal  in  the  Brsiir'.  t  r-ok  area 
wi^ll  start  up  again,  as  it  becomes  cronoiuico  i  J.y  aM.fPictive  to 
open  that  once-thri\?ine  coal  area  to  Jargc-r.cale  oi'orations 
which  will  meet  incrcaj.luK.l.y  strict  'standards  for  health  ami 
safety.   It  is  olso  o.xi>ccted  that  .substantial  development  of 
one  or  more  oil  and/or  gas  fields  lu  the  study  area  will  occur 
during  this  period. 


*Disruptions  of  networks  of  social  relationships  are 
analogous  to  disruptions  of  food  chains  caused "by  DDT:   once 
the  intrusive  impact  occurs,  it  takes  foxcvov  to  get  rid  of 
(i.e.,  "mitigate")  it. 
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We  emphasize  that  these  developments  will  consist  pf  a 
mixture  of  gradual,  small-scale,  low-profile,  and  relatively 
unobtrusive  developments  with  rapid,  large-scale,  high-profile, 
and  relatively  obtrusive  ones.   It  js  likely  that  as  the  latter 
get  under  way,  the  former  may  bo  perceived  and  defined  dif- 
ferently than  they  would  in  the  absence  of  the  latter.   Thus, 
for  example,  locals  may  become  much  more  aware  of,  sensitive 
to,  and  anxious  about  the  comparatively  manageable  and  acceptable 
slow  growth  activities  when  they  are  mixed  and  interfaced  with, 
and  perhaps  exacerbated  by,  big,  quick,  and  rather  overwhelming 
changes  brought  about  by  relatively  high  impact  mineral  devel- 
opments. 

Using  various  assumptions  about  wJiether  or  when  Johns - 
Manville,  Anaconda,  and  AMAX  begin  mining  operations  of  certain 
magnitudes;  where  personnel  associated  with  these  operations 
will  reside;  and  what  will  happen  to  some  slow  growth  develop- 
ments in  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Gras'^  countjes,  a  report* 
prepared  by  Mountain  West  Re-jearch,  Inc.  for  the  Mid- Y^ellow.'jtone 
Areawide  Planning  Organization  makes  numerous  projections 
concerning  what  changes  may  occur  in  employment,  population, 
and  related  figures  in  these  (and  two  other)  counties.   It 
should  be  noted  that  our  own  assumptions  include  high  impact 
developments  not  considered  by  Mountain  West,  probably  because 
information  concerning  them  was  not  available  when  Mountain 
1Ve5t*s  report  was  being  prepared.   Thus,  v;e  a.ssume  that  deep 
mining  for  coal  will  have  substantial  soci;»l  and  socioeconomic 
effects  on  Carbon  County  and  that  development  o£  oil  and  gas 
wells  may  have  noteworthy  social  and  socioeconomic  effects  on 
all  three  counties. 

The  present  repoi  L  does  not  ailcmpt  1.0  pr-jjcct  th'i   numerous 
impacts  on  each  community  for  each  of  the  various  possible 


*Mountain  West,  "Draft  Report." 
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resource  developments  that  have  been  proposed  or  are  rumored 
to  be  impending,  but  the  foregoing  discussion  and  the  tables 
in  Appendix  B  and  in  the  references  cited  should  make  it/ 
possible  for  this  report  to  be  useful  In  making  projections 
according  to  selected  assumptions. 

For  example,  assuming  that  construction  of  a  mining 
facility  will  begin  in  the  next  few  years  at.  one  of  the  sites 
in  the  Stillwater  Complex,  and  that  no  road  will  be  built  from  tliat  site  to 
Big  Timber,  one  must  look  for  the  answers  to  a  great  number 
of  questions  like  these: 

1.  What  revenue  will  be  available  to  Sweet  Grass  County  for 
the  new  high  school  that  locals  hope  development  will      ' 
bring  them? 

2.  Would  school  children  from  the  workers'  families  fit  into- 

the  approximately  one  hundred  available  spaces  in  the       /^.t 
upper  grades  or  high  school  in  Columbus,  or  will  they  be  / 1»  ,)-- 
younger  children  expecting  space  in  various  elcrakfj^ntary^."  ^.^"''^  l-«^ 
schools?  ^^^J^^^-'''^?-^'yi 

3.  What  qualities  unique  to  each  community/^  can  be  capitalized  ^^■•'(^ 
upon  to  help  the  locals  have  a  hand  in  shaping  their   X^  r^ 
futures,  and  not  just  in  preparing  for  changes  imposed 

on  them? 
As  implied  above,  designers  and  implementers  of  plans  in 
local,  regional,  state,  and  federal  agencies  sliould  collaborate 
with  each  other  and  with  counterparts  in  industry  i  ?>  work  out 
mutually  acceptable  divisions  of  labor,  responsibj  j.  x' y , 
authority,  and  the  lxV.n   concerning  the  several  aj'.encies'  roles 
in  dealing  with  expected  and  actual  developments  in  the  three- 
county  study  area.   All  concerned  are  in  process  of  learning 
what  development-related  questions  need  tc  be  raised  iu  order 
to  safeguard  their  individual,  agency.,  and  collective  interests, 
while  adequately  taking  into  account  their  obligations  and 
responsibilities  to  contribute  to  m<M;ting  the  foreseeable  needs 
and  desires  of  both  the  nation  and  future  generations  of  area 
residents. 
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Concluding  Remarks 

We  suggest  that  all  concerned  carefully   review  our  recently 
published  recommendations  regarding  planning  and   taking  -part  in 
resource  development.*     These  reconuiicrtdatiojjs,    based  on  our 
previous  SIA  research,   help   to  point   the  way   toward  generating 
pertinent,    practical  development-related  questionr.   and    finding 
workable  and  acceptable  answers   to   them.      In  our  judgment,    these 
recommendations  can  readily  be  used  as  frameworks  and  guides 
of  the  sort   that  officials   in  both  the  public   and  private 
sectors  of  the  present   study  area  wouJd   find  timely   and  valuable. 

We  also   suggest   that  SEAM's  "QRD"   approrich-**   ho  ur.od  to 
help  raise  the  "right"  questions  (i.e.,  quf^st.j.ons  whJdi  le^d  to  clear  descrip- 
tions and  incisive  analyses)  pertaining  to  linkages  and  interfaces  of  inineral 
development  with  the  social.     This  approach  promises  to  be  useful  in  detemiinijig 
and  spelling  out  development-related  responsibilities,  botk  anwng  and  within 
private  as  well  as  public  agencies    (ajid   the  other  human  organi- 
zations   involved).      Thur,    QI<!'   r..'»n  hi'   'ised    to   help  i!,  i. ;:>.')n.i.nc 
which  agency    (and/or   co/nmunit>,    etc.  ^    i?   i  t'.r.oonsih^le,    iov  wirat 
and  ascertain  what  questions  need   to  be   asked  by  personnel 
within  agencies   in  order   to  adequately   identify  and  carry  i>ut 
their  development-related  re5;ponsibilities. 


♦Institute   for    Social   R^^earcb.    "Fini.l   Report:      A  Study 
of  Social    Impact   of  Coal   Development    xn   the   Decker-Birney- 
Ashland  Area,"  mimeographed    (Missoula,   Mont.:      ISR,   University 
of  Montana,   May  31,    1975),   pp.    22-37. 

**USDA-Forest   Service,    Surface   i'.Tivironment  'and  Mining 
Program,    "QRD:      A  Concept   for   Today    .    .    -    and   Tomorrow" 
(Billings,   Mont.:      SEAM,    July   1970). 
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Introduction 

The  appendixes  contain  a  general  stahnnent  on  ethnography  (Append;tx  A) 
and  examples  of  secondary  data  which  bear  upon  the  objectivnr.  of  the  present 
study  (Appendix  B).   As  mentioned  at  the  boginning  of  this  report,  the 
ethnographic  work  we  did,  when  we  observed  and  personally  interviewed 
residents  of  a  few  places  in  the  three-county  study  area,  was  much  less 
penetrating  and  inclusive  than  it  would  have  been  had  our  research  been 
funded  at  a  considerably  higher  level.  When  we  agreed  to  do  the  study,  we 
knew  we  would  have  to  settle  for  much  less  coverage  of  tlie  study  area  than 
we  desired,  but  we  figured  that  we  could  soinehow  draw  on  our  experience  in 
SIA  research  and  contribute  a  substantial  amount  of  our  own  tune  and  money 
to  get  this  social  impact  assessmrnt  off  to  a  good  srart.   Huro,  then,  i"? 
what  we  did. 

In  November,  1975,  months  before  we  vcvo.   fortrally  authoi  ized  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  do  this  SIA,  Ur.  Gold  took  two  groups  of  students  from 
his  Environmental  Sociology  class  to  Absarokce  to  get  some  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  generating  environmental  sociological  data.   The  eight  students  in 
the  first  group  and  three  in  the  second  spent  a  weekend  apiece  interviewing 
and  observing  residents  of.   Absavo5.ef?  and  i  b'-  j.f.ra]  -.rca   betwc-n  Abs.iroko.e 
and  Nye.  One  student  al'^o  intervv-'vcd  «  i  •••.  |>ecplc  Ic  Coluinbu .;.   Dr.  'uJct 
and  these  students  thus  obtain<'.d  niSout..  th.  •  .v- five  t'orniai  InLc  r/.icv/s  a.id 
talked  Informally  with  many  others.   Intervjf^w  and  field  notps  were  analyzed 
as  the  students  prepared  terra  papers  for  Dr.  Gold.  Those  papers  vera   very 
helpful  in  planning  how  to  proceed  with  th".  SIA  of  the  three- county  aio.u 
when  authorization  to  do  it  was  finally  giv.-ii  in  cijring,  1976. 

The  decision  was  made,  when  planning  'j  :b?:equeut  f i<ildvc:i ': ,  io  cor>r.e-.u- 
trate  interviewing  efforts  on  tlie  three  cour.ly  seat;:,  (ypt  .-nici.?  o  bri<'E 
return  to  Absarokee)  because  there  was  not  ciiough  tr'ive?v.  inonc/  in  the  budget 
to  permit  doing  any  -Additional  .interviewing  in  rucal  nveas.   The  r-tudy  toam* 
used  standard  elrhn.ographir  procf^dnrRS  to  '-j-'lort  tuformnnts  and  roiidur U  and 
analyze  interview;-?  (sct>  pp.  A-'t  '.o  All  Lmt  ;jr  CKplvixt  ion  of.  tbo  .logic  of  such 
procedures).   (h*.lng  to  lark  of  timo,  no  n»:!;.inpt  w.yr,     r.T'."  !c  "•■x   up  a  local 
advisory  committee  in  each  county  as  a  way  of  syston  atlnally  i-ereiviug  the 
help  of  representative  residents  in  managing  the  SIA  research,  validating 
its  findings,  and  the  like.   Since  the  stuxiy  team's  four  field  rasearchers 
were  able  to  spend  a   total  of  only  seven  working  days  out  in  the  field  (an. 


*The  team  consisted  of  six  people.  Doing  fieUIwork  were  ISR  regulars 
Raymond  Gold  and  Alice  Sterling  and  student.,  Gillian  Malone  and  Stan  Walthall. 
Vorking  on  secondary  data  were  TSR  regular  Kathy  McGlynn' and  student 
Charlotte  Easter.   The  report  was  typed  by  inlie  Mr.Vay. 
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average  of  about  nine  man  days  per  county  seat),  their  inability  to  establish 
local  advisory  committees  forced  them  to  place  inordinnte  emphasis  on  iden- 
tifying and  arranging  to  inteirview  a  small  number  (about  eighty)  of  residents 
who  appeared  to  adequately  represent  their  comrauni*-ies'  principal  social 
categories  and  points  of  view.   FJnally,  il:  I'lust  be  tio^(jd  thnl"  in  a  ylody 
as  modest  as  ours  it  was  not  possible  to  provide  for  doing  the  questionnaire 
surveys  needed  for  producing  new  numerical  data. 

To  compensate  for  these  handicaps,  Me«ia,iilfi.jJie„inost  of  our  ethnographic 
skills  amd  thus  fjpjind-ouii.A.jgreat  deaj^ab  of.  people  in 

the  three  counties  in  a  very  short  time.   We  have  no  apologies  to  make  for 
what  we  did  (and  were  unable  to  do)  nor  for  how  well  we  did  it.  As  far  as 
it  goes,  the  report  does  a  good  job  of  addressing  itself  to  its  goal  of 
putting  together  some  useful  baseline  data  on  the  social  situations  of  the 
three  counties.  Further  research  is  obviously  needed  in  orde*-  to  verify  our 
findings  and  to  comple.te  the  job  of  obtaiuinj;  basclJuo  social  data  of  value 
to  planners  and  others  concerned  with  and  about  prorpective  I'-oource  develop-' 
ments  in  the  tri-county  area. 
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This  appendix  is  composed  of  excecpts  trom  Appendix  A  oT  the  second 
edition  of  "A  Comparative  Case  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Coal  Development  on 
the  Way  of  Life  of  People  in  (.lie  CoaJ.  Area:;  of  Rai;i:'.rri  MoaLaua  iuiJ  Tiprth- 
eastern  Wyoming:   Final  Report,"  prepared  by  rite  Tn.scitute  (or  Social  Science 
Research,  University  of  Montana,  MAssouln,  Montana,  June  30,  197'«.   It: 
includes  background  information  and  discussion  per  tain  Lug  to  cthnograpljic 
data,  sociological  sampling,  and  the  relationship  ber.ween  the  two.  A  more 
complete  discussion  is  available  in  the  above-oained  report,  pagfs  150-185. 

Ethnographic  Study  of  Social  Impact 

The  present  research  study  is  coiK^'^rned  will;  determining  what  dif- 
ference coal-i elated  developiuonl;  is  making  in  i.he  livcy  i>f  residents 
of  the  study  area,  viz.,  .southeastern  Montana  and  northeastern  Wyoming. 
While  this  difference  could  have  been  investigated  Crofa  .i  variety  of 
viewpoints  (e.g.,  coal  company  of Ciclals* ,  bureaucrats' ,  politicians', 
urban  America's,  and  so.  on),  the  researchers  chose  to  study  It  from 
the  points  of  view  of  t^e  residents  of  Che  study  area  for  reasons 
elaborated  below.   Having  njcde  this  (I«r.ision,  r)if>  next  maior  research 
question  concerned  now  thir.c-  desire  •  \   >it)ts  o'  vjov  cnud  b(:f>t.  i>  -'.oaie 
known.   Max  VJcij'-'i,  the  famcuif;  .':ocia   '.Inttj-i  'cUiln,  >>!"  b/  antfM.0- 
pologists,  sociologists,  econurtiistc,  ;.iid  [.'ol i l:.'xp..i.  ucJeiiLists,  stgued 
that  in  ox*der  to  un<lerstand  Ituman  society  th".  social  scientist  is 
obliged  to  study  it  without  wittingjy  or  unwittingly  imposing  liis  own 
views  (or  the  views  of  professional,  r.cientific,  or  religious 
"authorities,"  among  others)  upon  vl'atever  pj cc t\T,s  he  '.iiy  use  to 
gather,  analyze,  and  report  data.'-  Viehcr  concluded  Ll'-it  one  could 
best  understand  society  for  what  it  la  (not  fd  what  r.iv    thinkri  iii 
might,  should,  i'tut;t,  will  be,  etc.)  1/  learnl.!!!;  liow  t:i  "ludy  It  Irom 
the  points  of  view  of  society's  memb'i.s.   E.ri  ly  in   the  present  century, 
Weber  devtiiope-J  a  theoretical  jjud  ii>ctliod'5h  ;,  it;  i.i  r.ut-J  i  m?:! '>  for  I'tlmog- 
i    raphy  (a  fieldvrork  muthnt)   \;blch  hn-l  hcoi  In  /■>  :  .■  i  i  or.-  .■■ii,;(  v;<-li  l>ack 
in  the  nineteenth  cenliny)^  v/hich  h:  'uile'l   v 'r  ii  <  nfnuir  sov:loV':>gie" 
(usually  now  callfd  'versteheudM  ,so<..  ioiogy")  .   A  Lfivt-  translation  is 
"a  sociology  of  knowing"  or  "a  sodioxogy  of  .■.,..•  nini,."'  V.'ehcr  sliowed  the 
way  to  understanding  human  society  through  coming  to  know  it  as  its 


^•Jlax  Weber,  The  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organization,  trans. 
A.  H.  Henderson  and  Talcott  Parsons  (New  Yorkr   Oxford  University  Press, 
1947),  p.  10.   See  also  Theodore  Abel,  "The  Operation  Called  Verstehen," 
American  Journr.l  of  Sociology  5/r,  no.    3  (Nov ei'iber  .1948) :   211-18. 

2 

Many  relcrences  to  thos"  ojrly  ■-:  hnographic  (■••.j^It,  and  to  l.nter  ones 

are  given  on  pages  167-71. 
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nembers  do.  The  ethnographic  method  <>f  research  was  well  suited  to 
carrying  out  this  approach  to  studying  society  because  it:  put  the 
researcher  into  close  and  continuing  contact  with  those  being  studied 
and  thereby  enabled  him  to  minimize  his  natural  human  tendencies  to 
be  blinded  by  his  owi  life-';t.ylG  (i.e.,  to  i.e  "etlrnocenr.ric")  when 
trying  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  society  and  culture 
(i.e.,  life-style)  of  his  research  subjects.   In  the  language  of  the 
social  scientist,  verstehende  socioloj^y  is  a  fdrm,  useful,,  and  desir- 
able foundation  for  ethnographic  fie]»lwork  (i.e.,  participating 
intimately,  personally,  and  meaningfully  in  the  lives  of  research 
subjects  in  order  to  share  their  meai\lngs  and  thereby  come  to  know 
them  as  they  know  themselves)  because  it  minimizes  tendencies  to  wear 
ethnocentric  blinders  when  trying  to  understand  what  life  is  like  to 
those  being  studied.   In  plain  English,  verstehende  sociology  is 
admirably  suited  to  helping  social  researchers  to  refrain  from  being 
subjective  when  they  think  thny  are  being  objective  in  their  studies 
of  human  behavior. 

The  decision  to  do  a  case  Mtudy  of  southeastern  Montana  and  north- 
eastern Wyoming  in  the  verstehende  sociological  manner  was  made  because 
this  approach  fits  exactly  rhp  prim^nry  rpgnirpmt'nt-  of  Social  impact 
research:   to  Investigate  what  difference  the  impact  makes  to  and  in 
the  lives  of  people  in  tbe  study  area  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
project,  to  do  so  primarily,  from  their  point?  of  vlev;.   Mote  what  this 
implies.   It  implies,  for  las'.ancr,  t.Uxt   the  research' i;  must  avoi.d  any 
inclination  to  {;<et  hung  up  on  '  iie  uf  •!  neHtl.';'.i.c...ii  aoai.yn'.'.r,   of  human 
behavior  because,  among  othRC  rons^on.-  ,  tlin  peojile  vdjosc  skin  he  ii; 
trying  to  get  into  are  not  at  all  likt'ly  to  know  their  social  world  in 
terms  of  numerical  indices  or  measutfu.  For  example,  the  established 
residents  in  Forsyth,  Montana  tend  to  avoid  nvost  of  the  local  ba. s  now 
because  there  has  been  some  violence  and  other  unpleasatitness  and 
tenseness  in  therje  establisliments  sj.ncf>  certain  groups  yl  Coistrip 
construction  workers  began  frequenting  these  });>rs,   Tho  locrils'  d(.flni- 
tion  of  the  situation  is  widespread  (it  includes  among  its  adhevr-nits 
the  bars'  former  rural  customers  no  less  than  city  ones);   to  use  the 
words  of  several  residents,  "It  is  no  longer  .«;afe,  relaxing,  enjoyable, 
and  the  J  ike  to  go  to  most  of  Fovpyt!i's  bavH,  et;pr.cl.ni  i.y  \'i.uh  yuuv  wife 
or  date."  J.t  is  better  to  go  to  the  loc£>l  country  rich  or  to  Miles  City's 
bars.   Little  is  ;i.cai;ncd  about  social  impact  v.'hc.n  it  is  found  th;iL,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  small  nuuibei  of  construction  workers  (they  are 
mostly  men  in  one  building  trade  whose  members  are  trying  to  maintain 
their  national  reputation  as  "good  drinkers"  and  "barroom  brawlers") 
rather  than  construction  worVnr.".  in  g-^neral  ar".  "really"  responsible 
for  the  alleged  violence  and  other  uapleasaiinaess.   Counting  such 
externals  as  the  number  of  construction  workers  who  fight  and  cast 
insult^  loudly  in  bars,  the  frequency  with  which  they  so  behave,  and 
the  like  perhaps  means  something  to  the  researcher  who  docs  the  counting; 
and  he  may  report  that  the  great  majv).  ity  of  construction  workers  are 
really  fine  fellows  and  that  only  a  small  number  are  the  "real  trouble- 
makers." This  kind  of  reporting  is  -^hnt  Weber  wanted  social  scientists 
to  play  down  because  it  does  not  addtes;  the  critical  question  of  what 
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the  situation  means  to  those  concern'.-.cl.   It  is  an  actual  sociaj.  fact 
that  the  locals  define  the  tavern  situation  in  Forsyth  ?n   having  been 
made  unwelcome  by  Colstrip's  construction  workers;  and  this  reality, 
not  the  reality  of  a  counter  of  externals.  Is  what  has  to  be  reported 
and  dealt  with  when  seeking  to  know  this  soci.il  impact  as  those  heing 
studied  perceive  it,  find  meaning  in  it,  remember  it,  and  hence  know 
it. 3  In  other  words,  the  authors  of  this  report  are  concerned  with 
understanding  the  social  realities  of  the  study  area's  research  jsubjects, 
not  with  the  realities  suggested  by  counting  instances  of  that  wliich  is 
arbitrarily  categorized  by  investigators  who  eschew  ethnography  or 
ethnomethods  in  general.^ 

Finding  and  understanding  the  reality  of  people  who  are  experiencing 
social  impact  is  a  difficult  task  which  is  madn  still  laore  difficult 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  southeastern  Montana,  the  soclaJ  processes  at 
work  are  complicated  and  clouded  by  "ver-presont  uncertaJnties,  ambiva- 
lences, rumors,  and  many  similar  social  ingredients  which  somehow  combine 
to  keep  people  off  balance  and  wondering  if  anything  In  the  world  is 
really  and  truly  what  it  seems  to  be.   As  the  researcher  gradually  gains 
knowledge  of  the  processes  at  work  as  Informants  perceive  and  define 
emergent  and  ongoing  situations,  and  hence  construct  social  realities, 
he  grows  increasingly  capable  of  projecting  Images  of  the  future  which 
people  in  the  study  area  are  creating.  They  create  images  of  the  future 
through  defining  coal-retated  situations  and  imagining  how  these  situa- 
tions will  develop  and  affect  them  over  tlaie,  rating  f"":  ••-•  to  protect 
their  interests  in  light  of  v/hat  thfv'  i.rophesy;  they  lIms  t'?nd  t<.>  create 
aspects  of  the  future  through  hedgum  -uid  <.>tb<'^  protf.'Ctive  actious  which 
become  self-fulfilling  prophecies.^  For  example,  ranchers  who  lease 
surface  rights  to  land  developers  say  they  are  doing  so  to  protect  them- 
selves against  an  uncertain  future  course  of  industrialization.   Ironically, 
even  though  these  ranchers  have  a  strongly  antidevelopnif^at  attitude,  they 
are  actually  tending  to  make  industr  Uilizatiou  of  cost!  i-'?sources  tuore 
feasible  for  land  developers  nnd  their  industrial  clit'u!  ;;.   The  irony 
of  all  this  is  not  lost  tipon  these  lanv.hers.   la  into.  <M.',"/a  they  spoke 
often  of  how  they  may  well  he  contril.ut ing  ti>  th',-  cre.-tl/j.i  of  au  uuwanted 
future.   They  find  that  they  arc  risking  entrapment  in  .'.:<»lf-fulf illing 


3 

It  should  be  noted  thnt  a  small  number  of  conntrurtion  workers 

have  contributed  inordinately  to  the  workers'  reputation  as  "barroom 
troublemakers . " 

4- 

Ethnometho'ls  ar^;  •"."stp.-a.'t  Lc  c^^rrts  tc  af  count  for  the  behavior 

of  people  being  studied  as  they  thfemselvcs  do  while  they  are  in  process 
of  trying  to  fit  their  actions  togethet  so  as  to  make  (or  avoid  making) 
society  with  each  other. 

A  self-fulfilling  prophecy  is  ^  prediction  which  has  a  way  of 
actually  happening  because  the  person  making  the  prediction  wittingly 
and/or  unwittingly  acts  in  ways  which  help  to  make  his  prediction  (e.g., 
a  definition  of  a  situation)  come  true. 
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prophecies  whose  outcomes  may  be  mucli  iess  protective  of  their 
interests  than  they  had  imagined  when  they  first  leased  some  coal- 
bearing  land.  An  important  point  to  be  made  here  is  that,  as  noted 
above,  ethnographic  data  on  present  social  impact  can  be  very- useful 
for  predicting  the  likely  social  efcff?c*a  oC  given  coal  industrial 
developmental  modalities. 

Data  generated  through  using  cthnomethods,  such  as  nthuography, 
reveal  not  only  how  to  make  better  predictions  concerning  what  the 
future  social  impacts  will  be  but  also  how  to  assess  (including  future 
statistical  measurements  of)  the  intensity,  degree,  or  size  of  present 
Impacts  and  to  predict  the  kind  and  amount  of  future  impacts.  The   s^, 
secret  of  this  apparently  neat  methodological  trick  is  again  to  get 
close  enough  to  the  people  being  studied  to  know  how  their  self- 
fulfilling  prophecies  make  definitions  of  situations  seem  to  come 
true  in  both  kind  and  degree.  Naturrnl  or  "folk"  measurenent  is  in 
fact  now  being  done  by  people  in  the  study  area  as  they  form  coliec-  " 
tive  definitions  of  degree  of  impact  of  a  variety  of  things,  ranging 
from  what  will  happen  to  them  if  land  is  leased  (leading  to  industrial- 
ization and  large  influxes  of  people  whose  very  number,  rural  informants 
believe,  would  be  incompatible  with  ranching)  to  what  will  happen  to 
ground  water  if  strip  mining  is  done.   Some  of  these  things  can  be  . 
influenced  by  the  informants,  others  not;  the  former  are  now  being 
affected  by  the  informants' -definitions  of  situations  and  attendant 
self-fulfilling  prophecies  pnrtalninr  '^  dof.vs   ar.  well  a'^,  to  kind  of 
impact. 

For  the  present  research,  studying  social  impact  using  a  verstehende 
sociological  approach  to  fieldwork  requires  that  the  researcher  strive 
to  look  at  the  social  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  whose  world 
is  being  impacted  by  coal-related  developments.   He  musL  deliberately 
suppress  most  tendencies  to  speak  foi  himself  cr.   in  any  way  to  inject 
his  views  into  informants'  accounts.   Thus,  vi'cn  he  rep'-rts  what:  his 
informants  told  him  about  the  past,  prnsent,  and  future,  he  is  trying 
to  be  faithful  to  their  social  world  aii  they  experience  ic,  even  using 
their  terras  and  natural  language  expressions  to  help  describe  and 
document  more,  clearly  their  underst-itui  iag  of  n.haf  tliej  im«  (and  do  not) 
take  into  account  and  how  thi'.y  do  fo.  ljo\i  the>  i.  Ind  lurtaviiiigs  in  this 
accounting,  and  what  they  derino.  as  the  indiv.li'''.!'\.!  and  collective  coii- 
sequences  of  all  these  social  practices. 

Not'  all  informants  are  good  at  the  task  asked  of  them;  not  all  are 
able  and/or  willing  to  provide  insightful,  coherent,  and  lucid  descrip- 
tions of  what  has  been  (or  will  ue)  'wappenir..5  to  them  as  coal  developments 
get  under  way  in  various  forms  and  at  given  rates.  An  occasional 
informant  may  be  (and  almost  always  in' fact  is)  astoundingly  articulate, 
seemingly  able  and  willing  to  say  loudly  and  clearly  what  many  others 
like  him  say  less  well  or  not  at  all.   To  leai  u  what  the  less  articulate 
informants  "know"  about  what  is  happening  to  and  around  them  the 
researcher  returns  to  some  to.  try  out.  on  thcin  wh^t  he  thinks  he  has 
come  to  know  as  a  result  of  intervievirig  o..e  or  more  of  their  especially 
articulate  fellows^   The  usual  response  is:   "Yeah,  that's  what  I  meant 
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but  I  didn't  know  how  to  explain  it  1  u  you,''  cc,  "No,  that's  not 
exactly  what  I  meant.  What  I  meant  v&a   [and  here  follows  a  much 
clearer  account  than  the  informant  was  able  to  j;i"e  wbsMt  first  a.'iked 
the  questidn(s)3.  .  ."  The  researcher  then  continues  checking  with 
informants  until  he  establishes  that  there  is  or  is  not  consensus  on 
what  is  happening  in  or  to  whatever  !ie  is  inquiring  about,  or  disr.overs 
that  perhaps  he  misclassified  some  ir.focmants  and  needs  to  refine  his 
classification  of  them  or  ol  their  attitudes  and  ;ictjoiio  in  ordei."  to 
account  for  seemingly  deviant  casey,  mid  so  on.   Also,  li?  continually 
tries  out  his  descriptive  attempts  on  them  in  order  to  get  them  to 
agree  [or]  disagree  with  his  understanding  of  their  .Tccounts  and 
to  correct  him  where  they  reckon  he  is  mistaken.  All  the  while  he  is 
attempting  to  perceive  and  understand  the  changing  social  world  of  his 
informants  as  they  do. 

The  ethnographer '  s  ongoing  asnumption  is  thnt  people  :>n  the  social 
scene_bei5g .  stu^Ae^d _arel the  u It imate^ti thor  1  tieT'concetnTng  what  is 
happening  there  and  what.,JLt  all  jnaaus..  to.  t.hw  and^ofher^^^        them. 
IfV  for  example,  the  people  of  a  comu  unity  say  that  r.oci-'l  stratifica- 
tion has  been  subtle  and  playrd  down  in  any  overt  sense  because  they 
value  and  share  a  strong  equalitarian  commitmenc,  then  this  is  their 
reality  and  it  must  be  respected  if  one  is  to  understand  them  as  they 
understand  themselves:   in  Thomas's  famous  words,  "if  the  individual 
defines  the  situation  as "real,  it  is  real  in  its  consequences."^  The 
individual's  reality  and  its  consequences  for  him  and  I'.is  friends  and 
neighbors  are  accordingly  <  f  !-'.r,?tnou.ii  '.•iitcrcn:  to  tb'^  '.   .-ir'-het.   How 
this  reality  ant)   its  consequ  Mces  ccv   ob^ut,  (.!:;»  xi   '••ri.i-  to  t'l" 
individual  and  his  fellov^s  in  tatmrr  (  '  atritvui.'.nul  drv? 'npmspt  and 
behavioral  expression,  and  the  like  i\.cp   matters  the  tesoarcher  con- 
tinually seeks  to  understand  as  the  actors  themselves  understand  them 
in  their  dynamic,  changing  situation. 

A  brief  word  about  the  relationshii"  betw'cn  alcifti '•(.';  r>.xi^    actio. is  J-S 
in  order,  mainly  because  the  depict  i.i-.  of  .' n.'.  orm-iuit.'s  t.v  l-m    have  been 
much  more  in  terras  of  their  attitude,"  !.han  tl;v..vr  actica;;  v?»:y  little 
has  been  said  to  this  point  about  what  they  I'.-ive  done,  .ire  doing,  or 
are  likely  to  do  in  consequence  of  hyving  f.crtaJf  ntlli'-i's  toward  coal 
development.   After  literally  tfiousa:".!':  oi.    ■■■cu  iir.;  ni  ;>.  ,  .r^'s  attit'ides 
toward  all  manner  of  thiag.s,  social  v  •.  i  .?.'\ti;it'i  hii<jo   cou-ajcivgly  dcinou- 
strated  that  there  i^-  little  ox   no  urvc saury   r.  ."1  ;it.  ■•'Ii.sIm  j)  bei.v;e&?i. 
attitudes  and  actions. ^  This  means,  irnong  oth'M-  Lhltij^r,  that  one  cannot 
safely  predict  how  a  person  xj'ith  a  very  strong  and  persistent  attitude 
toward  something  is  going  to  act  tov;ai:d  it,  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.   In  the  present  research,  for  example,  it  was  found  that  some  land- 
owners in  southeastern  Montaa.i  aaa  '.wLTiheu.stern  Wyor.ing  who  definitely 


William  I.  Thomas  and  Florian  "i'  miecki,  'IJia  J,'.oJ_ish  Peasant  in 
Europe- and  America;  .  Monograph_of_an  itrmigtinit  ^f^oup,  3  vols.  (Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Gorharo' Pre.<;s,  1918-  iV'To) .  " ~ 

See  any  sociological  or  so-.ial  psychological  journal  published 
since  1918. 
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oppose  coal  developraent  ate  leasing  "f  nolliu)-.  i  oal -'.'.. i  ir. 5;  laud  to  land 
developers  or  directly  to  energy  coi';i«.'ri  irs;  scitn-;  r.ucli  l.nuiowiier:;.  nre  not 
at  all  tempted  to  sell  or  leaso   any  fi  their  i.ind  but  <n:<;  acting',  po  as 
to  foster  some  kind  of  workable  acconuuoiiatiou  to  coal  development;  and 
other  such  landowners  are  actively  fighting  off  those  uhu  seek  to  develop 
coal  resources  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  their  farms  and  ranches.   In 
future  reports,  the  authors  will  expand  discussion  of  factors  which  help 
to  account  for  each  of  the  various  courses  of  .iction  people  in  "he  study 
area  take,  given  that  they  appear  to  have  very  similar  al  Litude?;  of  com- 
parable degree. 

Sociological  Sampling 

It  makes  an  enormous  difference  whether  the  purpose  of  one's  sampling 
design  is  to  permit  the  researcher  to  identify  and  obtain  information  from 
individuals  with  a  view  to  securing  data  which  are  likely  to  be  similar  to 
what  could  be  secured  if  all  of  the  sample's  parent  population  were  con- 
tacted, or  if  the  purpose  oi  the  destiiii  is  to  permit  informants  to 
participate  in  the  actual  sampling  througli  telling  the  researcher  how  to 
locate  and  interview  persons  whose  social  roif.s,  relationships,  situations, 
desires,  needs,  and  the  like  are  reprcsentalive  of  the  human  behavior  that, 
the  researcher  is  interested  in  investigating.   The  first  kind  of  sampling 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  nothing  is  known  about  the  population  to 
be  studied  and  that  probability  sampling  must  be  used  to  keep  the  investi- 
gation from  making  too  many  mistakes  in  finding  and  selecting  respondents. 
This  is  conventional,  statistical  sampling,  the  kind  ocdi.narily  used  in 
survey  research.   It  has  the  advantage  of  providing  the  researcher  with 
assurance  that  he  can  count,  rouipatti,  t  Kamln'-  ••Jaf.ion'":^ 't.-o,  and  measure 
research  variables  with  conv-.i-lerablf;  j  o.clsiou.   It  )^.   iv*  Knit-T'd  to 
research  which  aims  to  discover  Ivow  -ii'i.orinant.'^  classi)  y  .;r  inbei  each 
other,  how  they  find  meaning  iu  activities  they  care  about  in  life,  how 
they  engage  in  processes  in  which  they  individually  and  collectively 
define  the  coal  development  situation  and  its  impact  upon  their  society 
and  themselves,  and  related  matters  siich  as  those  the  p'-cisent  case  study 
is  attempting  to  investigate.   KatUoc ,  it  is  v.  j.U;  useful  only  af  tar  the 
researcher  has  clearly  classified  an  1  categori,  su  hi.s  J-ita  and  wishes  then. 
to  find  out  how  niany  cases  he  has  in  each  c&t.ri^ory  of.   behavior,  or  what 
the  precise  distribution  of  attitudes  of  a  given  sort  i  •?  among  the  popula- 
tion under  study,  or  the  like.   To  sample  a  popuJation  s'itli  the  intention  • 
of  quickly  and  inexpcnsivpl>  AfarnirK,  for  ajr^^iiplr.  wl  ..>'  vUe   s-iveral 
social  griiuping?  of  the  '-lu^ly  nrea's  rc-jldciil ::  are  111  o  I-rcn  the  stand- 
point of  each  grouping's  ntr'ml'crn  and  £t.:Tri   there  o£  r/:  f.rhbor?^.  frSpiids, 
relatives,  and  community  officials  vho  know  them,  and  'jr,   on,  tfit;  s^econd 
kind  of  sampling  must  be  used.   This  sampling  approach  is  what  the  dis- 
tinguished researchers  Glascr  and  Sti.auss  call  "theoretical  sampling" 
because  Its  purpose  is  to  generate  new  knowledge  of  theoretical  importance, 
revealing  the  basic  vnriableo  -^i:   v.'o;  ^  in  the  member;:'  daily  situations 
(and  hence  of  importance  for  succeeding  in  planning  and  programming 
efforts). 8 


o 

Barney  G.  Glaser  and  Ansolm  L.  Strauss,  Tht  Discovery  of  Grounded 
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Theoretical  and  sociological  FampUn'',  .ire  Ijr.iii  "vm  ■.!  "hcnde  nocio- 
logical"  in  princip|.le]  and  geneiMi  tluuPt.   Both  a!  tempt  to  f.;ample 
with  a  view  to  depicting  the  social  Kituation  being  studied  as  people 
in  the  situation  view  it.   The  main  dilfereoce  between  the  two  is  that 
the  focused  objective  of  theoretical  fjainpllng  is  to  getiej.-ate  thf.ory, 
while  that  of  sociological  sampling  is  to  generate  empirically  sound 
descriptions  of  how  the  respai  c-.h  subjects  pprctvive  and  experience  that 
which  is  under  study  (in  the  present  case,  social  impact  of  coal 
development).  ... 


While  following  informants'  suggestions  of  persons  to  contact  in 
order  to  obtain  viewpoints,  experiences,  and  the  like  which  so  cover 
the  entire  spectrum  of  such  matters  that  they  adequately  i epresont  what 
the  researcher  is  seeking  to  Identify,  describf^,  and  iui^lyzo,  the 
researcher  is  obliged  to  continually  search  for  evldt'nf;e  that  the 
informants'  suggestions  are  bised  upon  misinf onnation,  faulty  percep- 
'tions,  and  so  on.   The  idea,  is  to  go  .'»rter  negative  caser.  and  unexpuicted 
results,  not  to  prove  the  informants  '.;iong  but  (in  this  study)  to 
quickly  and  efficiently  get  to  the  limits  of  tlieir  knowledge  of  the 
types,,  life-styles,  needs,  hopes,  feaxs,  commitioRnts,  and  so  forth  of 
people  who  live  in  their  vicinity  or  elsewhere  in   the  study  area.   As 
soon  as  the  researcher  is  able  consisLenCly  and  accurately  to  predict 
how  informants  (who  were  selected  with  the  help  of  other  informants) 
are  going  to  respond  to  certain  of  his  basic  research  questions  (on  how 
they  define  their  place  i.n   M'^  conl  dfV'.lv^mrr  ;    'o' ti'^i  M  r)-^- .  f"<>v  ••y.niipXe) , 
he  moves  on  to  other  tvpe.s  c'  quosti'  .■  fi'.i  '<.<>   ■■i.F">  j.-.  {>"/.-_   •■•'  ,i.iif.'..rm,'iuts. 
When  the  researclier  has  Gyh;n'P*:.ofl  hi  -  .ad  Ms  ''Ut.'rm.'uiir;'  .ii»i  Ij  t  i'.-.'-  to 
identify  other  kinds  of  iiifoii"anty  ni.i!  otVier  soxts  of  questionr^  of 
interest  to  him  and  therefore  of  relfvr.nce  to  his  research  objectives, 
it  Is  time  to  terminate  this  phase  of  the  study  and  begin  putt.irg 
findings  together.   Noto  th.'it  in  sampling  sociologically  the  researcher 
does  not  reply  upon  lils  judf^itipnt  alou'.,  or  even  principal  ]y.   P.atlier, 
he  relies  upon  the  social  kTiowled[itt  t^i  people  ni  i:he  stfly  area  to  help 
him  to  "saturate"  tlie  empirJr.al  cat»>gurjes  pc.r  i  '  Irixng  t.--  .■jamplinf .  1^.  .  • 


Observer  Bias 

As  a  safeguard  against  un '.ntentioTn.]  ly  bi;'..'-. '  iip,  th-c.  ']r^:>,    ethnographic 
researchers  often  arr.ingc  to  do  \Ait\t:   r.hey  call  "reality  checking"  of  their 


Ethnographers  like  to  tell  a  story  to  contrast  probability 
sampling  with  what  is  here  called  sociological  sampling.  According  to 
this  story,  when  a  sociologi'^t  enters  u  city  "jth  a  view  to  studying 
vice,  he  does  a  tuirvcy  using  prohabi.lity  sampling  in  order  to  locate 
houses  of  prostitution.   An  anthropologi.st  (i.o.  ,  an  el  linograplinr)  enter- 
ing the  same  city  with  the  s.-^me  objeo;  1'':*  goes  -Jirctly  to  the  first  cab 
driver  in  sight,  asks  where  the  whorelKKitics  arc,  and  at  no   cost  imme- 
diately has  the- information  it  \.  Ill  take  the  sociologiiit  many  dollars 
and  weeks  to  obtain. 
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findings  in  addition  to  condiictlng  ongoing  validation  of  the  dat;i. 
The  latter  process  involves  regularly  reviewing  with  inConMants  the 
emerging  data  and  the  researcliers'  understanding  of  what  the;  findings 
mean  to  the  people  being  studied.   "Reality  checking"  requires  that 
Informants  repiesenting  the  diverse  r,j.<iup.s  ami  opinions  of  intoi. T.t 
to  the  research  check  what  the  researchers  have  put  toj'.cther  fro.u  the 
data  gathered  and  then  affirm  that  what  has  been  said  does  in  fact 
accurately  represent  the  situation  ar.   they  sec  it.   For  example,  th'i 
research  team  spent  an  average  of  two  to  three  hours  going  over  the 
second  progress  report  with  each  of  a  dozen  informants,  most  of  whom 
had  already  been  interviewed  and  all  of  whom  were  regarded  as  good 
representatives  of  the  major  social  groupings  and  points  of  view  being 
studied.  Not  one  of  these  dozen  informants  found  anything  about  the 
report  more  than  minimally  objectionable,  and  all  their  objections  and 
other  responses  have  already  been  taken  into  account.  .  .  - 

Ethnographers  have  an  obligation  to  be  accountable  first  and  fore- 
most to  the  people  whose  sorJal  Impr^  ts  they  are  studyinj;;  only 
secondarily  are  they  accountable  to  critics,  colleagues,  or  to  any 
other  group.   In  short,  reality  checking  has  to  be  done  primarily  with 
the  people  inside  the  world  being  studied,  not  with  those  outside  the 
social  world  which  the  researchers  are  trying  to  falthCully  describe. 
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APPENDIX  B:   SELECTED  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

FOR  CARBON,  STILLWATER,  AND  SWEET  GRASS 

COUNTIES,  MONTANA 


Introduction 

The  tables  in  this  appendix  are  grouped  according  to  the 
general  outline  used  for  the  narrative  discussions  in  the  text. 
In  many  instances  statistical  data  for  the  years  beyond  1970 
were  unavailable.   We  have  tried  to  select  those  tables  which 
will  give  the  reader  some  understanding  of  the  background  of 
1  and  relatively  recent  situation  in  the  three  study  area  counties 
Much  of  the  data  presented  draws  heavily  upon  1970  census 
information,  particularly  that  compiled  by  the  Center  for  Social 
Research  and  Development  (herein  cited  as  CSRD) . 

Data  presented  in  the  following  tables  have  bf^cn  taken 
from  the  sources  listed  below. 

Center  for  Social  Research  and  Development,  University  of 

Denver.   "Montana  Socioeconomic  Data  for  1972  and  Change 
Measures  1970-1972,"  Mimeographed.   Denver:   CSRD, 
University  of  Denver,  October  1974. 

Center  for  Social  Research  and  Development,  University  of 

Denver.   "Base  Data  for  Rank  Orders  of  Socioeconomic  Data 
for  Region  VIII  States."  Mimeograp]\ed.   Denver:   CSRD, 
University  of  Denver,  September  1973. 

Center  for  Social  Reseaich  and  Development,  Univcr.sily  of 

Denver.   "Socioeconomic  Data  Rank  Order rnl  for  Montana." 
Mimeographed.   Denver:   CSRD,  University  of  Denver, 
June  1973. 

Easter,  Charlotte.   "A  Compilation  of  Statistics  of  Carbon, 

Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties.''  Unpublished  term 
paper.   Missoula,  Mont.,  June  1976. 

Montana  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic  Development. 

Montana  Data  Book.   Helena,  Mont.:   the  Department,  1970. 
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Mountain  West  Research,  Inc.   "Economic  Demographic  Study 

Draft  Report."  Mimeographed.   Helena,  Mont.:  Mountain 
West  Research,  July  26,  1976. 
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Table  1 
1970  Population  Density  and  Rank  in  State  for  Carbon, 
Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


County- 

Persons/Square 
3.4 

Mile 

Rank  in  State 

Carbon 

19.5 

StillAvater 

2.6 

27.5 

Sweet  Grass 

1.6 

39.5 

Source;   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 


Table  2 
Percent  of  1970  Population  Which  is  Indian  and  Rank  in  State 
for  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 

County  %  Indian         Rank  in  State 
Carbon  0.4 

Stillwater  0.5 

Sweet  Grass 

Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 


41. 

,0 

"39, 

,0 

53, 

.0 
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Table  5 
Percent  of  1970  Population  Which  is  Native  and  Rank  in  State 
for  Carbon,  Still'/ater,  nnd  Sweet  Gr:iss  CoJimies 


County 


Carbon 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


%   Native 

Rank    in   State 

95.3 

46.0 

96.7 

38.0 

95.5 

45.0 

Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 
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Table  5 
County  and  Town  Population  Totals  from  1910  Through  3  940 
Census  Data  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


County/Town 

1900 
7,533 

1910 
13,962 

1920 
15,279 

1930 
12,571 

1940 

Carbon 

11,865 

Bridger 
Joliet 
Red  Lodge 
(1890  = 

624) 

2,152 

514 
389 

4,860 

4,515 

502 
3,026 

783 
476 

2,950 

Itillwater  (formed 
from  Yellowstone, 
Carbon,  and  Sweet 
Grass  Counties) 

Columbus 

ISweet  Grass 

Big  Timber 


3,086 


4,029 
1,022 


7,630 


4,926 


6,2  53 

5,694 

1.019 

962 

3,944 

1,846 

1,388 

1,533 

bource 


Data   from  Montana  Department   oC  I'laiming   and   Hconomic 
Development. 
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Table  6 

Population  and  Percent  Change  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 

and  Sweet  Grass  Counties:   1950,  1960,  and  1970 


1970 
7,080 

1960 
8,317 

1950 
10,241 

Percent 

Change 

County 

1950-1970 
-30.9 

1960-1970 

Carbon 

-14.9 

Stillwater 

4,632 

5,526 

5,416 

-14.5 

-16.2 

Sweet  Grass 

2,98  0 

3,290 

3,621 

-17.7 

-  9.4 

Source:   Data  from  Montana  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development. 
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Table  11 

1970  and  1972  Population.  Population  Density, 

Percent  Rural  Nonfarm,  and  Percent  Rural 

Farm  for  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and 

Sweet  Grass  Counties 


County 

Year 

1970 
1972 

Total 

7,080 
7,500 

Persons/ 

Square 

Mile 

%  Rural 
Nonfarm* 

68.1 

t 

Rural 
Farm** 

Carbon 

3.40 
3.63 

31.9 

Stillwater 

1970 
1972 

4,632 
5,000 

2.60 
2.79 

67.4 

32.6 

Sweet  Grass 

1970 
1972 

2,980 
3,100 

1.60 
i.68 

66.2 

i5.8 

*Places  with  loss  than  2,500  population  but  not  on  a  farm. 
**Places  with  population  greater  than  2,S00, 


Source:   Data  from  Easter,  1976. 
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Table  12 
Estimates  of  Population,  Percent  Change,  and  Net  Migration 
for  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 
and  for  Montana:   1970-1973 


i 

Carbon 
County 

Stillwater 
County 

Sweet  Grass 
County 

Montana 
Total 

July  1,  1973 

7,800 

4,800 

3,000 

721,000 

'july  1,  1972 

7,500 

5,000 

3,100 

716,000 

ll^pril  1,  1970 

7,080 

4,632 

2,980 

694,409 

Change,  1970-1973 
1)   Number 
1   Percent 

700 
9.7 

200 

4.4 

(z)* 
0.5 

26,000 
3.8 

Components,  Change, 
1970-1973 
*'   Births 
Deaths 

300 
400 

200 
200 

200 
100 

39,000 
22,000 

Net  Migration** 

Number 
j   Percent 

D  • 

800 
11.1 

200 
3.9 

-0.6 

9,600 
1.4 

I 


*(2)  denotes  less  than  50  or  less  than  0,C3  perccvu. . 


**Net  migration  is  the  difference  between  tvn*:  population  cTi.ange 
nd  natural  increase  (excess  of  births  over  dcaLbs];  a  negative 
figure  denotes  net  outmigration. 


f 


puree:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 
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Table  13 
1970  and  Estimated  1975  Community  Populations  for  Carbpn, 
Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


1975 

1970 

Population 

Population 

Estimate 

7,080 

7,700 

31 

60 

717 

825 

364 

425 

412 

550 

1,844 

2,000 

200 

250 

Carbon  County 

Bearcreek 

Bridger 

Fromberg 

Joliet 

Red  Lodge 

Roberts 

Stillwater  County  4,632  5,300 

Absarokee  ^^'^ 

Anaconda  Mine  Site            0 

Columbus  1,173 

Fishtail  15 
Johns-Manville  Mine 

Site  0 

Nye  10 

Park  City  4  30 

Reedpoint  1^5 


700 

25 

1 

,350 

15 

25 

10 

600 

175 

^ Sweet  Grass  County  2,980  2,900 

.  AMAX  Mine  Site  .    -.11 

Big  Timber  1,592  1,750 


Source:   Data  from  Mountain  West  Research,  Inc 
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Table  14 
1970  Percent  o£  Population  65  Yeai's  and  Over 
and  Rank  in  State  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


County 


Carbon  . 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


%  of 

Population 
65  Years 
and  Over 

17.4 

14.8 

16.6 


Rank  in  State 
1.1 
6.5 
2.0 


Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 
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Table  15 
Percent  of  1970  Residents  Living  in  Same  House 
in  1965  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 

%  in 
County         Same  House      Rank  in  State 

Carbon  58.4  20 

Stillwater  62.9  13 

Sweet  Grass         51.4  39 

Source:  Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 
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Table  IG 
1967  Land  Use  (Acres)  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


Number  of  Acres 


General 

Total  land  area 

Federal  noncropland 

Urban  and  built  up  areas 

Small  water  areas 

Agriculture 

Total 

Cropland 

Pasture 

Range 

Forest 

Other 


Carbon 
County 


1,324,800 

519,872 

8,979 

5,000 

790,949 

179,274 

19,704 

539,074 

42,594 

10,303 


Stillwater 
County 


1,150,080 

192,870 

10,456 

863 

945,891 

7.47,078 

14,681 

610,785 

68,472 

,  4,875 


Sweet  Grass 
County 


1,181,440 

299,040 

7,630 

540 

874,230 

84,507 

41,899 

640,970 

103,994 

2,860 


Source:   Data  from  Montana  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development. 
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Table  18 
Percent  o£  1970  Families  Having  Own  Child  Under  Six  and 
Rank  in  State  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


County 


Carbon 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


Percent 

17.6 
20.1  . 
19.7 


Rank  in  State 

56 
52 

54 


Source:  Data  from  CSRD,  University  o£  Denver, 


Table  19 
Percent  of  1970  Population  Under  Five  Years  of  Age 
and  Rank  in  State  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


County 


Carbon 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


Percent 
5.7 
6.2 
7.0 


Rank  in  State 
56 
52 
47 


Source;   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 
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Table  20 
Percent  o£  1970  Families  Having  Oivn  Child  Under  l-ightcen 
and  Rank  in  State  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 

County  Percent  Rank  in  State 

Carbon  4  5.5  -SS 

Stillwater  48.5  S7, 

Sweet  Grass  47.7  54 

Source:   Data  from  CSRI),  Univerr.it-y  of  Porvvcr. 
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Table  23 
1970  Median  Family  Income  and  Rank  in  State  for  Carbon, 
Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 

County  Median  Income        Rank  in  State 

Carbon  $  6,578  55 

Stillwater  6,752  52 

Sweet-Grass  6,530  56 

Source:   Data  from  CSRD,-  University  of  Denver. 


Table  24 

Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  1968  by  Industry  for 

Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


B-29 


Number  of  Workers 


Agricultural  services, 
forestry,  and 
fisheries 

Mining 

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation  and 

other  public  utilities 

Wholesale  trade 

Retail  trade 

Finance  insurance  and 
real  estate 

Services 

Other 

Total 


Carbon 

Stillwater 

Sweet  Grass 

County 

County 

County 

n.a. 

n.a. 

D 

19 

D 

n.a. 

34 

D 

11 

30 

53 

16 

37 

39 

AQ 

36 

25 

4 

231 

159 

180 

34 

31 

D 

130 

110 

43 

23 

n.a. 

n.a. 

574 

435* 

308* 

Note:   D  indicates  data  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  of  opera- 
tions of  individual  reporting  ijnits ;  n.a.  indicates  data 
wer6  not  available. 

*Thes6  totals  are  given  in  the  Montana  Data  Book  although 
figures  do  not  add  up  correctly. 


Source :   Ddta  from  Montana  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development. 
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Table  25 
Selected  Employment  Not  Covered  by  Unemployment  Compensation 
for  Carbon,  Stillwater,,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties:' 
Number  of  1969  Workers  • 

Number  of  Workers 


■ 

Carbon 
County 

Stillwater 
County 

Sweet  Grass 
County 

Feds 

.   66 

31 

24 

State  and  local 
government 

•391 

249 

189 

Railroad 

IS 

11 

12 

Farm  family  workers 

742 

404 

242 

Farm  hired  workers 

249 

168 

128 

Source :   Data  from  Montana  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development. 
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Table  26 

Agricultural  Employment  in  1960  and  1970  for  Carbon, 

Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 

1960  1970 


Agricultural  %  of  Agricultural  %   of 

County       Employment  Total  Employment  Total 

Carbon             954  32.4        696  29.1 

Stillwater          695  35.4        409  26.7 

Sweet  Grass         492  40.7        491  39.3 


Source:   Data  from  Mountain  IVest  Research,  Inc. 
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Table  27  . 

Agricultural  Employment  in  1973  for  Carbon,  Stillwacer, 

and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


County 


Carbon 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


Agricultural 
Employment 

1  of  Total 
Employment 

967 

31.2 

679 

30.2 

467 

31.6 

Source:   Data  from  Mountain  West  Research,  Inc. 
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Table  28 
Federal  Government  Civilian  Employment  for  Carbon, 
Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties:   1970 

County  Employment 
Carbon  73 

Stillwater  31 

Sweet  Grass  20 

Source:   Data  from  Mountain  West  Research,  Inc. 


.  Table  29 

Percent  of  1970  Population  Unemployed  and  Rank  in  State 
for  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  Jweet  Grass  Counties 


County 


Carbon 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


Unempl 

qyed 

Rank  in  State 

7.2 

2  0 

7.2 

2  0 

3.9 

SS 

Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 
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Table  33 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Enrollment  and  Teacl\ers 
C1970-1971)  for  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and 
Sweet  Grass  Counties 


Elemt 

sntary 

Secondary 

County 

Enrollment 
1,091 

Teachers 
55 

Enrollment    Teachers 

Carbon 

672          63 

Stillwater 

807 

36 

395          38 

Sweet  Grass 

402 

26 

223          15 

Source;   Data  from  Montana  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development 
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Table  34 

Public  Elementary  Enrollment  per  Teacher  in  1970  and 

Rank  in  State  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 

and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 

County       Student-Teacher  Ratio     Rank  in  State 


Carbon 

18.0 

46 

Stillwater 

20.5 

32 

Sweet  Grass 

15.5 

53 

Source;   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 


Table  35 
Public  Secondary  Enrollment  per  Teacher  in  1970  and 
Rank  in  State  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties  , 

County       Student -Teacher  Ratio     Rank  in  State 


Carbon  , 

10.8 

46   , 

Stillwater 

10.7 

47 

Sweet  Grass 

15.6 

21 

Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 
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Table  36 
Percent  of  Persons  14-17  Years  of  Ago  in  School  in  1970 
and  Rank  in  State  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


Percent  in  School 


Rank  in  State 


Carbon 

89.9 

42 

Stillwater 

94.8 

28 

Sweet  Grass 

84.2 

49 

Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 


Table  37 
1970  Total  School  Levy  in  Mills  and  Rank  in  State  for 
Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  L'wcnt  Gx.i'is  Counties 


County 


Number  of  MIjIIs 


Carbon 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


73. 

,69 

.  79. 

.04 

58. 

.95 

:>6  ' 

27 
SI 


Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver, 
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Table  38 
Number  of  Persons  per  Physician  in  1970  and  Rank  in  State 
for  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties  ■ 


County 

Persons  per 
1,770 

M, 

.V. 

Rank  in  State 

Carbon 

19 

Stillwater 

1,544 

22 

Sweet  Grass 

1,490 

24 

Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 


Table  39 
Percent  of  1970  Families  Having  liicowo  Below  Poverty  Level 
and  Rank  in  State  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Couiities 


County 

%  Families  wit 
Income  Below 
Poverty  Level 

.  14.3 

:h 

Rank 

ij?  State 

Carbon 

lA 

Stillwater 

12.5 

25 

Sweet  Grass 

16.5 

■* 

9 

Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver 
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Table  40 
Percent  of  197  0  Families  on  Welfare  and  Rank  in  State 
for  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 

%   Families 
County on  Welfare         Rank  in  State 

Carbon  3.7  20 

Stillwater  2.7  30 

Sweet  Grass         .2.7  29 

Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  Univc,  i.!/  of  Dcnve?  . 
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Table  41 
1970  County  Welfare  Income  per  i-amily  and  1969  Total 
Welfare  Assistance  Services  for  Carbon, 
Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 

1969  Total 
1970  County  Welfare 

Welfare  Incoj.ic  Assistance 

County  Per  1-amily Services 

Carbon  $  466.63  $269,677 

Stillwater  415.35  121,333 

Sweet  Grass  /TO. 48  73»6:i9 

Source;   Data  from  Easter,  1976. 
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Table  42 
Total  1968  Expenditures  for  Public  Assistance  and 
Medical  Care  for  Carbon,  Stillwater, 
and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


)ld  Age  Assistance 

lid  to  Dependent  Children 

Lid  to  Needy  and  Blind 

dd  to  the  Disabled 

ledical  Assistance 

;eneral  Assistance  and 
County  Medical 

Total 


Carbon 

Stillwater 

Sweet  Grass 

County. 

County 
$   11,667 

County 

$   66,513 

$ 

23,8  59 

16,991 

7,592 

4,4P.5. 

3.439 

977 

20,140 

1,856 

3,667 

.   58,120 

78,866 

27,731 

;.>,2  27 

3,499 

!:;  .;';7 

$  188,435 

$  105,486 

$ 

66,613 

>ource:      Data   from  Montana   Deparr:ment   of   Planninj'   and   Lcoaumi- 
Development. 
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Table  43 
Total  1969  Expenditures  for  Public  Assistance  and 
Medical  Care  for  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and 
Sweet  Grass  Counties 


)ld  Age  Assistance 

dd  to  Dependent  Children 
PAid  to  Needy  and  Blind 
p. id  to  the  Disabled 

ledical  Assistance 

Jeneral  Assistance  and 
County  Medical 

Total 


Carbon 

Stillwater  • 

Svvcet  Grass 

County 

County 

County 

$   63,985 

$  a:?, 772 

$   22,ir>5 

24 , 261 

16,849 

7,508 

3,558 

-- 

1,228 

27,069 

3,461 

3,890 

107,930 

?-:i.,8  9:i 

A*l.!'=^7 

4  2,874 
$  269,677 


6,360 


$  12.1,333 


9,7i;i 


$   73,019 


Source:   Data  from  Montana  Department  of  Planning  an«i  ncouaiiil 
Development. 
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Table  44 

Percent  of  Housing  Units  Having  More  Than  One  Person 

per  Room  in  1970  and  Rank  in  State  for  Carbon, 

Stillwater,  and  Sweet  Grass  Counties 


County 


Carbon 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


%  Housing  Units  with  More 
Than  One  Person  per  Room 

5.8 

6.2 

4.8 


Rank  in  State 
53 
40 
56 


Source:   Data  from  CSRD,  University  of  Denver. 


Table  45  ,^ 

Median  Value  of  1970  Owner -Occupied  Housing  and  Rank  in 
State  for  Carbon,  Stillwater,  and 
Sweet  Grass  Count i'js 


County 


Carbon 
Stillwater 
Sweet  Grass 


Median  Valu e 
$  8,4  00 
]0,800 
10,700 


R'lDk    in   rta'ce 


45. 

.5 

25, 

.0 

26. 

.5 

Source:      Data   from   CSRD,    University  of  Doiwtqt . 
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